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THOMAS HOVENDEN 
Color Insert: ‘“* Bringing Home the Bride”’ 
First Authentic Biography, Illustrated 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Three Illustrated Articles on Her Personality and Work 


* SIDNEY MCCALL” 


An Intimate Account of Mrs. Fenollosa 













THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, PHILADELPHIA 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR FIVE CENTS A COPY 





THE EMERSON PIANO 


deserves an introduction to every piano-needing 


family. 


telling not only just how the EMERSON 


Its makers have issued a beautiful catalog, 


PIANO is 


made, but also containing beautiful illustrations of tne vari- 


ous case designs in which it can be purchased. In writing for 
this beautiful book, ask for Book 55. 


FEXMERSON PIANO (COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street 


MARRIAGE 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 


Author of “Leaves From a Life-Book of Today,” 
and “The Mother Artist” 

Bound in cloth, white or a delicate grey 
with design of gothic stained glass window in 
beautiful contrasting colors. Boxed. 

Price 50c; postage 5c 


The subject is treated under four heads. 
Its Purity 
Its Service 
The [larriage of the Unmarried 
Marriage Laws 


ITS MOTTO 

**Marriage is character growth and is gained 
through service.”’ 

“The volume is exquisite in every detail; 
* a little gem. Following the author in 
regard to the essential principles of true 

oer 
marriage, would render divorces practically 
unnecessary.” —Epucation. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


42 W. Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Gite EIS dane aE AT ay i 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


Who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


foreign productions. 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass..U S. A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sert 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 
$5.00—500, $8.00—1000 

ums w poo | Special designs made to order. 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to 


Joseph Dowling 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Book News Monthly 


The Reminiscences 
of Two Notable Men 


The Hohenlohe Memoirs 


“The book that has stirred Europe.” 

“Not ordinary memoirs, but impressions felt by a keenly sensitive, 
highly trained and experienced observer . . . . transcribed with 
disconcerting frankness.”—-Stoddard Dewey in the New York Evening 


Post. 

“He writes as an observer, temperate, judicious and cool, con- 
vincing, not because he seeks to convince, but because he writes with 
conviction.” — Spectator, London. 


The Hohenlohe Memoirs 


Two volumes, 8vo., illustrated with portraits, etc. $6 net. 


Bram Stoker’s Henry Irving 


“All that an ideal biography should be—sympathetic, discern- 
ing, intensely interesting.”—Truth, London. 

“Singularly interesting as an intimate view of the fascinating 
personality of a very remarkable man.”—The Bookman. 

“No matter what life or lives may appear with Irving as their 
subject, none will have stronger appeal, none will be more effective 
than this thrice commendable work before us.”—Baltimore Sun. 


Handsomely bound in two attractive volumes, gilt tops, $7.50 net. 
64-66 Sth Ave. 


weet The Macmillan Company New York 


When .writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Every Bible in Existence 


to-day is a translation from the original manuscript, or a re- 
vision of a former translation. The King James Bible, which has 
been most generally used during the past 300 years, was a trans- 
lation of the most authentic manuscripts then known to scholars, 
and a revision of former translations available at the time of its 
compilation in 1611. It took seven years’ study of the foremost 
scholars of their day to complete the King James Bible. The 


American Standard Bible 


is a new translation made with greater care and accuracy than 
HOLY BIBLE the King James and from older and more perfect manuscripts 
—— than were accessible in 1611. It took 30 years’ study of the fore- 

ee most scholars of all denominations to complete the American 
Standard Bible, published in 1901, so that it is the best transla- 
tion of the Scriptures ever produced in the English language. 

The American Standard Bible has been enthusiastically 
adopted by all the leading ministers, and by all the great colleges 
and theological seminaries, as well as by the American Bible So- 
ciety, who amended their charter so as to enable them to supply 
it. Therefore, every intelligent Bible student can conscientiously 
accept it as better expressing the intended meaning of the orig- 
inal message. As an example of the many improvements, here 
in parallel is a verse of Job in the King James and in the Ameri- 
can Standard Versions: 


JOB, CHAPTER 19, VERSE 26 





King James American Standard 
“And though after my _ skin “And after my skin, even this 
worms destroy this body, yet in body, is destroyed, then without 
my flesh shall I see God.”’ my flesh shall I see God.” 


(Note change from “in” to ‘“‘without.”’) 


In all other instances the changes in the American Standard Bible are justified by scholarship, accurate trans- 
lation,and sincere effort to make the Scriptures plain to every reader. 


Write For Our Free Book, “How We Got Our American Standard Bible 
It tells why the Bible was revised, how it was accomplished, and shows sample 
pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles issued. Your name on a postal card, with the 
name of your bookseller, will get you this book. 


New Style ’ 
Comelcte in Nelson’s 
, New Century 
ies a, Size Libr ar y 


The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form so elegant—nothing like 
the New Century Library has ever been produced. Large novels formerly requiring two bulky 
volumes are issued in one handsome book, not thicker than a monthly magazine and of pocket size— 
64x44, inches—yet the size of the type is not reduced. 


Just Pubiished GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS." {est ieiaeh GRU sRstart 


Each volume contains a frontispiece beautifully printed on India tint paper, and they are 
handsomely bound in the following styles: 





Old Style 
Two 
Volumes 





~me 





GREEN CLOTH, gilt top, frontispiece ...........eecceesc reeves ececevccssccees Per volume, $1.00 

GREEN LEATHER LIMP, gilt top, frontispiece, bookmark, in box.............. Per volume, 1.25 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. Complete Works of 

SHAKESPEARE, 6 volumes | SCOTT, 25 volumes 

DICKENS, 17 volumes | AUSTEN, 2 volumes 

THACKERAY, 14 volumes BRONTES, 5 volumes 


And Selected Works of the Best Authors 
Prices $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50, according to the style of binding. 
Sold Either in Single Volumes or in Sets 


Send for complete price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 E. 18th St, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Book News Monthly 


FOUR GOOD BOOKS 
The First Forty Years of Washington Society 


Delightfully entertaining accounts of people and 
events in Washington in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, from the letters and journals of Mrs. 
Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret Bayard). Edited 
by Gaillard Hunt. 

“With a keen sense of humor, an eye for the pic- 
turesque, warm sympathies and considerable cultiva- 
tion, Mrs. Smith could not fail to be a good corre- 
spondent, and her writings are of genuine value and 
most entertaining.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Mrs. Smith’s book is lively reading, and it is 
hard to know where to leave off quotation.”—Chicago 





Tribune. Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70. 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
By W. T. HORNADAY, Director of New York Zoological Garden 


With 7o illustrations from photographs by J. M. Phillips. 


“The reader is defied to find any dull pages in this; besides which there is 
a world of information and intelligent comment, and in addition the wonderful 
pictures of Mr. Phillips.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

-“There were adventures with grizzlies, a great mountain sheep hunt, won- 
derful trout fishing, and the grandest of scenery to fill the trip with unalloyed 
delight and give zest to every page of the book. Mr. Hornaday is in very close 
sympathy with nature, abounds in humor, writes well, and, best of all, he abhors 
the ruthless destruction of animal life.’—New York Times Review. 

$3.00 net. Postage, 22 cents. 


* 
Real Soldiers of Fortune 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

In his splendid novel, “Soldiers of Fortune,” Mr. Davis gave a brilliant pic- 
ture of an ideal adventurer, but here in “Real Soldiers of Fortune,” he describes 
in the same vivid way the astonishing careers of such men as Baron Harden- 
Hickey, General Walker and Winston Spencer Churchill and Burnham, Chief 
of Scouts. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65. 






The Prisoner at the Bar 


Side Lights on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
By ARTHUR TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney in N. Y. County 
Lively and amusing stories of criminal practice of 
Judges, juries, witnesses, women in Court and other things, 
with much valuable information and many suggestive ideas 
in regard to criminal law. 
$2.00 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


































The Book News Monthly 


THREE BOOK OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEMS 


$6.25 instead of $13.75 for the Set of 11 volumes 
An order for 1000 sets—the largest ever placed for the works of this author—brings 


down the price to the lowest level. 
‘ sal ; The volumes in the edition are : 
This is the Greenfield edition revised & Neighborly Poems. 
Sketches in Prose. 
Afterwhiles. 
Pipes o° Pan at Zekesbury. 
Rhymes of Childhood. 
Flying Islands of the Night. 
Green Fields & Running Brooks. 


improved. Sold onlyinsets. Eleven volumes, 
uniformly bound in sage-green cloth, with gilt 


top & ornamental cover design. Photogravure 


frontispieces. I2mo, uncut. Publication | Armazindy. 
3 sa . , . } A Child-World. 
price, $13.75. Our special price, $6.25. Saome-olks, 


His Pa’s Romance. 


“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” 


Formerly sold at $12.50 to $20 a set. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES 


Cloth Binding, $3.50 a set. Half Leather, $4.50 a set. Three-quarter Calf, $6.50 a set. 
To-day, more than ever before, the American young man is wanting to know more 
of the true American history. But much of that history is buried in length & dullness & 
narrative, or with all the action & red blood squeezed out by editorial sterilization. 
“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” is the best & most vital American History, written 
with all the brilliancy of fiction, by celebrated Americans. It is not the dreary effort of ONE 
MAN TRYING TO WRITE IT ALL. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT All contributors are accepted authorities : 
tells the story of Perry’s victory on Lake Washington Irving. 
Erie. George & Hubert Bancroft. 
SHERMAN | William Swinton. 
tells his own story of his march to the sea. James Fenimore Cooper. 


James Schouler. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE _— Benjamin Franklin. 
discusses the “early days of discontent’ in William H. Prescott. 
pre-revolutionary times. Murat Halsted. 

JOHN BACH McMASTER Comte de Paris. 
writes of the Louisiana Purchase. Benson J. Lossing & many others 





NEW COPYRIGHTED FICTION 


At 50 Cents a Copy 
PRINTED AND BOUND LIKE $1.08 BOOKS 


They are brought out in the same handsome manner as books that are to be sold 
at $1.08. It is one of the greatest accomplishments in book publishing in years; & yet it 
is done in entire harmony between both authors & publishers. 

The books already publisht are: 

REZANOV. A magnificent Pen Picture of a Great Man. 
By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘‘The Conqueror.’”’ 

THE HOUSE OF DEFENSE. By E. F. Benson, author of ‘Dodo’? ‘‘The Image 
in the Sand,”’ etc. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By Robert Barr. 

THE LADY EVELYN. By Max Pemberton. 

THE MAN BETWEEN. By Amelia E. Barr. 

DOC GORDON. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 

DANIEL SWEETLAND. By Eden Phillpotts. 

All are books of the quality that makes the “Seven Best Sellers” even at $1.08. Yet 

all are 50 cents each. By mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








PARIS 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Book News Monthly 


From The New York Times Saturdav Review, ‘Dec. 1, 1906 
“MRS. BURNETT’S NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“THE SHUTTLE,’ 


In THE CENTURY is already making a ‘sensation.’ 


It comes at what we should not hesitate to call the ‘psychological moment,’ if that 
once useful phrase had not been so dreadtully overworked. Whe ‘international 
marriage’-—meaning only the wedding of a rich American young woman to a 
foreign nobleman in need of money—has lately been a subj:ct of much heated 
discussion. Mrs. Burnett’s earlier chapters treat of such a marriage with bitterly 
cruel results. . . . The heroine of ‘The Shuttle,’ as it develops, will be not the 
American girl who has been sacrificed, but her \ounger sister, Bettina. Thus far 
the movement of the story has been swift, and the denouement of character vigorous 
and interesting.” 

gee New yearly subscribers to Zhe Century who bzzin with the Janiary number are en- 
titled to receive November and December numbers free, and thus to get first chapters of «*The 
Shuttle.”” $4.00a year. Send subscriptions to The ‘ entury Co , Union ~q., New York. 


THE CHRISTMAS CENTURY contains the charming 
Portrait (in color) of Maude Adams as “Peter Pan.” 





THE qualities that gave “Little Lord 

Fauntleroy” imperishab «© charm are 
echoed in these tales, tog the ith a lute 
tinkling silver note of their own. I he 
fairies are all real and cle, rs than most 


people.—- Washington Star. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S 


QUEEN SILV 2-B LL 


AND 
RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSc 


There have never been more cha ming books for tre young in years and heart than these 
latest writings from the author of «Little Lord Faun erov’ and ¢*-ari Crewe’’ and «*Editha’s 
Burglar.’’ They tell all about Queen Silver-Bell an: oer fairy subjects, and the dolls and 
birds and animals they play with. It is all nonsense, of course; but it is delicious, fascinating 
nonsense. 

And Harrison Cady’s illustrations are as whimsical and merry as the stories. 


THERE ARE TWENTY PAGES IN COLOR IN EACH VOLUME. Sixty Cents Each. 
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THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
OS ee EN i NY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


























The Book News Monthly 


A monthly magazine, which inspires and cultivates the inborn desire in every man and 
woman to procure the most comfortable surroundings in the house. 


It is filled with beautiful pictures of new and old houses where the greatest taste has 
been used in making the home comfortable and attractive. 


It covers the planning, fitting up and improving of your home and its surroundings, 
whether new or old. 


It shows how to furnish and re-furnish your rooms, how to lay out and take care of 
your garden. 


It also shows how to make $1.00 do the work of $2.00. 


The Inquiry Column is open to all. Perplexing questions of furnishing, decoration, 
planning and designing will be answered free of any charge. 


Price $3.00 per Year 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 


HOUSE AND GARDEN $3.00) OUR price HOUSE AND GARDEN..... $3.00 OUR price 
Appleton’s 5 Scribner’s 3.00 


Lippincott’s 50 $4.10 1.50 $5.25 


$7.00 for the three .50J for the three 


HOUSE AND GARDEN $3.00) OUR price , aes = , : ; 
Metropolitan = HOUSE AND GARDEN..... $3.00 OUR price 


earace’e = $3.75 Country Life in America.... 4.00 $5 1 Oo 
bor hie 2: om 


$6.00/ for the three $7.00) for the two 


HOUSE AND GARDEN..... $3.00 > . , HOUSE AND GARDEN..... $3.00 . P 
McClure’s 1.00} OUR price | World To-Day 30 | OUR price 


World’s Work 3.00 | Metropolits . 1.50 
jbinaater * 1.007 $4.75 moe see 3.007 $4.75 


ifor the four soo)! for the four 
$8.00 $9.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 


Publishers. ; 1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





When writing to advertisers, pleas: mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A SOLDIER'S SECRET | 
AN ARMY PORTIAS: 






Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 


‘‘Captain’’ King’s captivating novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 






** A Soldier’s Secret ”’ ** An Army Portia ’”’ ** Captain Close " 
** Sergeant Croesus ”’ ** Two Soldiers ”’ 
** Dunraven Ranch ”’ ** An Initial Experience,’’ etc. 






Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 

Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers, 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send us i. 50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each book is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 




















Please Use This Order Form 











Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LIPPINCOTT’S 

MAGAZINE and the set of K1nG’s NOVELS in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 








The Magazine may be a ee oe 
sent to one address 
and the books to 
De as ee Sesebucodsertbastroecacsecumerceste 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Hermann von Helmholtz, by Leo Koenigsberger. Translated by Frances A. Welby. 


with a Preface by Lord Kelvin. Royal 8vo, with three 
Portraits. $5.25. 


Frederick York Powell. A Life and a Selection from his Letters and occasional 


writings, by Oliver Elton. 2 vols. 8vo. with photogravure 
portraits, facsimiles, etc. $6.75. 


i and other Essays. By the late Lt. Gen. A. Lane-Fox 
The Evolution of Culture, Pitt-Rivers, D. C. L, F. R.S.,.F/S. A. Edited by J. L. 


Myers, M. A. With an Introduction by Henry Balfour, 
M. A. 8vo. cloth, with twenty-one plates, $2.50. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE 
Reason, Thought and Language, or the Many and the One. A Revised System of 


Logical Doctrine in relation to the Forms of 


Idiomatic Discourse. By DouGLAS MACLEANE, M. As, sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Demy, 8vo. cloth. ¢6.00. 

These pages represent an effort to strengthen and revivify Formal Logic—though I do not 
admit that Logic can be anything but formal—by bringing it into closer connexion with the living 
facts of thought and speech. I have been bold enough also to think that both ancient and recent 
views upon various parts of logical theory require examination, and that the entire subject can be 
with advantage rehandled.—/from the Preface. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 












Manufacturer’s Advertisement 


VELUTINA 


CHEVREAU (ko ciovey FINISH 


Ss VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. Look 


for the name on Selvage. 





For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York & Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 



















The Book News Monthly 


A good start for 1907 


In these days, when household expenses are mounting higher and higher, 
it is wise for people to make use of all legitimate means to keep them down 
without depriving themselves of their accustomed comforts. One way is to 
avoid all forms of waste. Servants are apt to be wasteful, but their waste can 
be reduced to a minimum. Care in use of cooking materials, care in keeping 
track of expenses, care in use of left-over materials—all these make for judi- 
cious economy. 


Household Accounts 


A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the family. 
The book contains ruled pages, systematically and simply divided into 
spaces in which are kept the purchases for each day of milk, butter, 
eggs, meat, groceries, vegetables, etc. The daily expenses total up for 
the months, and the months for the year. There are other forms for 
recording expenses of help, light, heat and general household expendi- 
tures in table and bed linens, china and kitchen utensils, etc. 


Bound in manilla boards; price 25 cents. 


gpm Made-over Dishes 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. A good book showing how to transform the 
left-overs into wholesome and palatable dishes. There is no thought 
of meanness in this, but a wise and practicable economy that saves 
many dollars. 

Bound in cloth; price 50 cents. 


Still Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


another 
A great, big, handsome book, beautifully illustrated. Over 700 pages 
of the best recipes and directions for good living ever made. Your cook, 
however inexperienced, can follow this book and never make mistakes. 
Every recipe, if followed, is bound to come out right. Here is an im- 
portant saving. Nothing to be done over. 


Bound in cloth; price $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


Every Day Menu Boo 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Now is the time to commence with this 
book. It has a menu for every meal in the year, arranged by months 
and days. This portion covers the first 193 pages. Then comes a be- 
wildering array of good things for all occasions. ‘The entire field of 
social functions is ably and amply covered—weddings, receptions, 
breakfasts, teas, luncheons, etc. Beautiful full-page illustrations of 
decorated tables are given, showing how to arrange for holidays, sport- 
ing events, weddings, etc. Full directions how to carry out the deco- 
rative ideas accompany the pictures, and then follows the menu for 
the meal. Very full and complete. 


Bound in cloth; price $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Sold by all booksellers, or by us 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, 413 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertiscrs, please meution The Book News Monthly. 
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A Splendid Chance for Securing 
a Good Bible 


On account of a little overstock, we are offering 
the following Bibles at greatly REDUCED PRICES 





A Large Type Minion Type 


Teachers’ Bible Teachers’ Bible 


| Clear Type Edition, Self-pronouncing . $2.15 
Teo oe ae a aa Special Price $1.10 
Special Price, $2.05 | Postpaid 


Postpaid 
Reference Bible 
Same Book | On Iypra Paper of wonderful opacity 


and whiteness. With maps. Persian 


Self-pronouncing, Morocco, leather 


lined 





Extra Morocco oie Sarg oe aie $4.80 Morocco, head band and marker . . . $5.00 
Special Price, $3.10 | Special Price, $2.60 
Postpaid Postpaid 
New Books That Worth Readi | 
The Self-Effacement of Malachi The Promotion 
Joseph _ By Rev. Joun M. Dean 
By Evererr T. Tomuson Price, 75 cents net; postpaid 84 cents 


Price $1.00 net; postpaid $1.09 The author of this book spent two years in 


“You are to be congratulated upon having missionary work in the Philippine Islands, 


added to the list of your publications a book which form the scene of this story. It deals 
so timely and so attractive in every way.”— to some extent with our military operations 


Rev. L. G. Cuanx. Helens. Mont. therein, and also in a particularly gratifying 
: " way with our missionary work. 


Odds and Ends from P. ‘ , 
i oe ageda Land The Church at Libertyville 
By W. C. Gnices, M. D. By J. W. Contry, D. D. 
‘ hi oy ie: ap aap Price, 75 cents net; postpaid 84 cents 
agoda Land is burma, and from the note- As all know, there are peculiar le i 
: é ‘ , people in 
book of Doctor Griggs there have found their the church at large, and they help to bring 
way into this volume bits of information and about trying circumstances. In addition to 
familiar gossip scarcely to be found elsewhere. these there are trials in church and minis- 
. terial service that inhere inevitably in this 
The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah phase of life. Doctor Conley has treated of 
A new and critical translation. By Cuar- these in story form, and in a very suggestive, 
Les Rurus Brown, D. D. 8vo. animated, and helpful fashion. 


Price, 50 cents net; postpaid 56 cents 
This translation is used as collateral text in 
the author’s contribution to the American By Cuantes Henseer Rust 
Commentary on the Old Testament now in Price 75 cents 
process of publication by the Society. For This work on evangelism grows out of Mr. 
its poetic form as well as for its critical work Rust’s personal experience in the chapel-car 
it seemed important to issue it as an inde- | work and the general field of evangelistic 
pendent publication. | effort. 


Practical Ideals in Evangelism 





American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Frontispiece Portrait—Mary McNeil Fenollosa 
Color Insert—‘‘Bringing Home the Bride’’ Thomas Hovenden 
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A Happy New Year 


Many have said that the December 
number of The Book News Monthly is 
the best ever published. But even the 
so-called “best” things can be surpassed. 
We do not intend to rest on our laurels. 
This January number, offered with 
Holiday Greetings, witnesses our good 
purpose. And our plans for the remain- 
ing issues of the year 1907 embrace some 
pleasant surprises in improvements and 
new features. 


The Longfellow Centenary 


One of the most important annivers- 
aries of the year, the one hundredth 
birthday of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
will occur in February. The Book News 
Monthly will naturally take a leading 
part in honoring America’s household 
poet—as the only purely literary maga- 
zine of a popular character published in 
this county. In the February number im- 
portant articles will consider Longfel- 
low’s life and work, illustrated by any 
number of interesting pictures gathered 
from many sources. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson will write of Longfellow from 
personal memory; and Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, professor of English Literature in 
the University of Pennsylvania, will 
bring out The Rarer Quality of Longfel- 
low’s Verse, in a valuable article refuting 
those who underrate him, and carrying 
conviction that Longfellow was a poet 
in every true sense of the word. 


Fine Editions of Longfellow 
with their charming illustrations, will be 
the subject of a brief article, in which 
up-to-date literary folk may also dis- 
cover some “Valentine” hints. 


The Anniversary of Keats 


the eighty-sixth of his death, also comes 
in February. An effort is being made 
to raise the last $9000 to buy the house 
in Rome where John Keats lived and 
died—the option expiring January 6. 
Arthur Stringer’s article, A Day in Rome, 
is therefore most timely, with its sympa- 


thetic account of a day spent in the 
house of Keats, and at the graves of 
Keats and Shelley. 


The First Great Art Exhibition 


of the season—that of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, late in Janu- 
ary—will be described by Dr. Talcott 
Williams in the February number, illus- 
trated with several half-tones, and 


A Color Portrait of Dr. Furness 


a reproduction of one of the most im- 
portant pictures to be exhibited—Joseph 
De Camp’s new portrait of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness—which will serve, 
also, as the three-color frontispiece for 
the February number. 


Harold MacGrath 


will be the subject of the usual “author’s 
portrait,” the photograph having been 
taken especially for this magazine. 


Thomas Carlyle 


will be considered in the last of Myrtle 
Reed’s series on The Love Affairs of 
Literary Men. The six numbers contain- 
ing these articles—on Swift, Johnson, 
Pope, Sterne, Cowper, and Carlyle—may 
be obtained for twenty cents, by mail or 
otherwise. 


Our Contemporary Dramatists 


is the heading of still another new de- 
partment, discussing plays derived from 
books, and recent poetic dramas. 


A Prospectus for 1907 


somewhat more in detail, may be found 
in our pages in the back advertising sec- 
tion of this number—also a few of our 
remarkable magazine combination of- 
fers. 

Communications may be addressed to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; Mrs. 
N. B. Carson, Literary Editor; H. N. 
Tolles, Circulation Manager—all in care 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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A Thomas Hovenden Memorial Day 


On the afternoon of November 3, 1906, any one passing through the pictur- 
esque little hamlet known as Plymouth Meeting—some twelve miles out of Phila- 
delphia—might have been astonished to see drawn up before the quaint and 
ancient Friends’ Meeting House a veritable cavalcade of automobiles and fash- 
ionable carriages. Inside the building the Montgomery County Historical 
Society was holding exercises in honor of an artist famed and dead, a painter 
who did his best work in this small and obscure village. As the painter of one 
of the best known and most widely admired of American pictures, “Breaking 
Home Ties,” Thomas Hovenden richly deserves to be remembered in a special 
way. On this occasion the Rev. Ernest Pfatteicher, of Norristown, read an inter- 
esting sketch of the artist. The paper is now first published in this issue of 
THE Book News Monruiy. Mrs. Hovenden has revised the manuscript and 
has approved this first authentic biography of her husband. In connection with 
this month’s colored insert, a reproduction of “Bringing Home the Bride”—the 
companion picture to “Breaking Home Ties”—this article and its accompanying 
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illustrations should be of more than passing interest to our readers. 


Features of This Issue 


The beginning of Mrs. Burnett’s new 
novel, The Shuttle, as a serial in “The 
‘Century Magazine,” makes this Frances 
Hodgson Burnett number of THE Book 
News MonvTuiy peculiarly timely. In 
the same way the recent identification of 
“Sidney McCall” with Mrs. Mary McNeil 
Fenollosa gives special interest and sig- 
nificance to Anne Heard Dyer’s study 
of Mrs. Fenollosa’s life and work in this 
number—the first published interpreta- 
tion and appreciation of the author of 
Truth Dexter. The pictures with this 
article are unusually beautiful, and now 
appear for the first time. 


How a Recent Story Came to be Written 


Readers who recall the pleasing photo- 
graph of Mrs. Elizabeth Duer and her 
daughters, which was published in THE 
Book News Monruuiy for December, 
may be interested in reading Mrs. Duer’s 
own account of how she happened to 
write The Prince Goes a-Fishing. . Mrs. 
Duer says: 

A year ago I had an illness, severe enough 
to confine me to my bed and sofa, but not of 
a character to prevent my amusing myself 
with reading and writing and receiving visits 
from friends. My friends brought me many 
books, and I went through them at a good 
brisk pace and cried for more. They hap- 
pened to be chiefly travels and biographies 
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and reminiscences and diaries of people who 
had been attached to various Continental 
courts, and gradually these things assumed a 
reality to my mind, and, as it were, possessed 
my imagination. They dealt with the time 
of my own youth, about the period of the 
Franco-Prussian War, just before so many 
small principalities were merged in the great 
Germanic whole, and recalled a summer | had 
spent in delightful wandering from capital 
to capital. 

It was in the month of March that mv i!!- 
ness came—when the winds tore through the 





H. G. WELLS 


Author of two new books, /m the Days*of the Comet and 
The Future of America 


one leafless tree in my backyard and made 
my sunny bedroom and sea coal fire a matter 
of self-congratulation—and so it was in a 
contented, almost buoyant, frame of mind 
(perhaps I had a little fever!) that I thought 
of those old world kings and grand dukes and 
hereditary princes shivering in their draughty 
old palaces, without plumbing, without fur- 
naces, without electric lights; and when my 
nurse drew my bath in my nice white porce- 
lain tub, where steaming hot water comes 
day and night for the turning of the tap, | 
recalled to mind the difficulty of getting a 
bath in Germany, and suddenly felt there was 
a funny side to the grandeur and state of 
these good people that might safely be pre- 
sented to the American public. 

First of all, the King popped into my mind, 
with his rattish eyes and bushy whiskers, sit- 
titg up in bed with a skullcap on his bald 
head and his frogged dressing jacket but- 
toned up to his chin; and then the placid 
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Queen, with her shiny forehead and widely 
parted hair, doing cross-stitch as she sat 
beside him, and receiving his irritable fault- 
finding with the wifely patience that marked 
the last generation of downtrodden ladies. 
And then the Hofmarshal came to me, with 
his sly management of the irascible old King 
and an astuteness greater than his master’s, 
and all this finally led to a love story about 
the Crown Prince and another Princess. 


Bacheller Out After Grizzlies 


Irving Bacheller has gone to the Rocky 
Mountains to shoot big game. He has 
been hunting a single monster grizzly— 
though we understand that the grizzly 
has escaped. A great moose, however, 
came down with a shot from Mr. Bachel- 
ler’s rifle, and the novelist is not a little 
proud of the huge antlers—trophy of his 
skill with the gun. 


Our Literary Wiseacres and the Creative Impulse 


The December “Outlook” printed an 
interesting symposium—“The Creative 
Spirit in Literature: Is It Dead or Dor- 
mant ?”—with opinions by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Henry Holt, H. W. Boynton, 
Henry M. Alden and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Mr. Holt, granting that the 
conditions of the age are unfavorable to 
the generation of geniuses, sums up the 
causes in one fact: that men are neither 
as humorous nor as fervid as they were 


a generation ago. “People,” he says, 
“no longer take their universe for 


granted, and carelessly enjoy whatever it 
brings; nor do they find the old inspira- 
tion in religion, with its cathedrals, pic- 
tures, statues, music, poetry, and ideal 
characters.” 

Mr. Higginson, with characteristic op- 
timism, declares that “history shows that 
any temporary inaction of the great crea- 
tive impulse is but such repose as nature 
provides for body and mind in sleep. The 
awakening comes in due season, as 
dreams grow proverbially brighter when 
day approaches.” 

The statements of Mr. Boynton, fol- 
lowing in a logical way Colonel Higgin- 
son’s opinion, show a sane and sound 
diagnosis, and proffer hope for a better 
future. Mr. Boynton puts it this way: 

We are too clever by half. We have all 
the technique of the literary art at our finger- 
tips; we have a higher average of workman- 
ship than has ever before been attained. We 
sadly recognize our perfections and our fu- 
tility. 











But let us turn an eye of inquiry upon our 
own distrust. Admit that we are for the most 
part but making little neat ripples on the 
shore, and the tide is at the ebb. There is 
and should be a tide in the affairs of art. It 
cannot be always at the flood, nor does the 
marvel of an occasional tidal wave determine 
high-water mark. There have always been 
these moments of abeyance, when diligence 
and skill have failed and failed again to do 
what, but a moment since, impulse and in- 
spiration were achieving offhand. We do not 
need to look far back or far away for re- 
minders of this. After the Elizabethans, after 
Pope, after Johnson, after Wordsworth, what 
an ebbing of the waters! Why should we 
take it so to heart that we are taking our turn 
at this perfectly natural and human experi- 
ence? Really, we are in no immediate and 
crying need of fresh literary masterpieces; we 
might make shift very well with the old ones 
for a decade or two. 

yt . ° 

[he last is a reasonable suggestion, 
containing a timely rebuke. We might 
indeed be better occupiéd in studying 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton than 
in wasting precious hours in lamenta- 
tions that avail nothing. 


Gorky’s New Novel 


Maxim Gorky’s next novel will be 
The Mother, and will be published in Eng- 
lish before it appears in any other lan- 
guage. It has already begun its serial 
career in “Appleton’s Magazine,” and the 
first instalment gives promise of a Rus- 
sian story as powerful, as universally ap- 
pealing, as any that has yet been written 
for English readers. The tale is of 
present-day life in Russia. 


A Forward Step in Co-education 


Like all things else colleges and uni- 
versities grow, not only in size, but in 
ideas. The modern university is broad- 
ening to an extent that would shiver the 
bones of its deceased faculties. The new- 
est phases of this progress are the 
courses now being offered to the teach- 
ing force of the country for a higher 
education. By equipping and sending 
out these intellectual missionaries, 
women of noble purpose and high cul- 
ture, the universities are really guiding 
a national movement; and are perform- 
ing one of their highest duties in training 
and sending forth such women, giving 
them moral support and attaching to 
their enterprise the weight of academic 
prestige. Following in the footsteps of 
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western colleges the University of Penn- 
sylvania will inaugurate in January, 
1907, special courses for the benefit of 
teachers in the public schools, who, 
through lack of college training and a 
college degree, are handicapped in gain- 
ing promotion. The classes will be held 
after working hours and on Saturdays. 
A similar course was established two 
years ago at the University of Chicago, 
and statistics show that at least three- 
fourths of the teachers in that city are 
enrolled as students. It is anticipated 
that an equal number of Philadelphia 








FIALA 


ANTHONY 


An Arctic explorer, and author of Fighting Polar Ice 


teachers will take advantage of the new 
opportunities soon to be within their 
reach. 

To-day, in the United States, the ma- 
jority of the teachers in the high-schools 
are college women. Those high-school 
teachers on whom no college degree has 
been conferred confess to meeting many 
obstacles in their profession. They say 
that the extent of their knowledge and 
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MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


Whose new novel, 7he /mpersonator, was published recently 
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experience, the amount of original work 
they have accomplished, and the number 
of collegiate summer schools they have 
attended, count as nothing in compari- 
son to the diploma of an inexperienced 
girl of twenty-one or twenty-two just 
out of college. 

The graduates of the new courses at 
the University will be teachers of more 
than average ability. Their normal school 
training, and their years of practical ex- 
perience in the school room, will be val- 
uable adjuncts to their college degree. 

The field of study about to be thrown 
open to women must not be confounded 
with the courses for teachers at the Uni- 
versity which have been in existence since 
1894. In these courses no degree is 


offered, but satisfactory completion of 
any course entitles the student to a cer- 
tificate of study. Instruction is given on 
Saturdays, between the hours of 9.15 
A. M., and 5.15 P. M., unless the class 
and the instructors agree upon some 
more convenient time. There are no en- 
trance examinations. ‘Teachers, and in 
some cases others who can give satisfac- 
tory evidence of ability to pursue the 
work with profit, may be admitted upon 
application. 

Likewise, it must not be taken for 
granted that the special courses are to 
be established exclusively for women. 
They are intended to give to professional 
men and professional women, who cannot 
spare time from their business to go to 














college, a chance to win degrees, and be 
graduated at the regular commencement 
exercises. The requirements for admis- 
sion are equivalent to the regular en- 
trance examinations, and special students 
will have to take the same number of 
units of work as do the regular students. 

The course of arts and science leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science, according to the lan- 
guage studied. Those students who pre- 
sent Latin and Greek for admission, and 
who take Greek and Latin in college, 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
other students receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 


An Interesting Will 


Mrs. Craigie’s will was recently pro- 
bated in London, and is in part as fol- 
lows: 


I give and bequeath so much of the pro- 
ceeds of my works, royalties on plays, books, 
and the like (here follows the clause, “as with 
the sum given by me for the like object in my 
lifetime,” which has been struck out) as shall 
amount to a sum of £3,000 to the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Brown (here follows another 
clause, which has been struck out, “for the 
purposes of the church and organ of St. 
Anne’s, Vauxhall, and whose receipt shall be 
a sufficient discharge”). 

Another direction is: 

I desire that’my body be cremated, and 
buried according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic faith. 


Speaking of her son, John Churchill 
Craigie, she stated: 


I desire that my son, after completing his 
course at Eton, shall continue his education 
at Oxford, and that he shall be unfettered in 
his choice of a religion and of a profession. 


She made the following bequests: 


Her diamond and sapphire bracelet to the 
Hon. Mary Irene, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Curzon. 

£100 to her secretary, Miss Zoe Proctor. 

Such of her wearing apparel as her sister, 
Mrs. Dorothy Christine Prendergast, may se- 
lect, to her maid, Miss Melanie Klump. 

A selection of her books, to the value of 
£20, to each of her brothers, John Morgan 
Richards, Jr., and Nelson Mortimer Richards. 

To her son, John Churchill Craigie, she left 
all her consumable stores, horses, carriages, 
and household effects, jewelry and trinkets 
not otherwise bequeathed, all her books not 
otherwise bequeathed, and MSS. except com- 
pleted manuscripts, and her own books at the 
Isle of Wight or at her rooms at the Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

All other property she left upon trust for 
the maintenance, education, and benefit dur- 
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ing minority of her said son, John Churchill 
Craigie, with remainder to him absolutely on 
attaining majority, and should he not attain, 
an interest with remainder to her sister, Mrs. 
Dorothy Christine Prendergast. 

The estate has been returned by the execu- 
tors as of the gross value of £24,502, includ- 
ing personality sworn as of the net value of 
£905. 


A Noted Singer Writes a Book 


Mrs. Tryphosa Bates Batcheller, au- 
thor of one of the largest and most hand- 
some books of the year, Glimpses of Ital- 
ian Court Life, comes of a Massachusetts 
family, and was born in Worcester. She 








TRYPHOSA BATCHELLER 
Author of Glimpses of Italian Court Life 


was educated at Radcliffe, then traveled 
abroad, studying vocal music. Her sing- 
ing was admired by many notable Eu- 
ropeans, while her opportunities for 
meeting royalty and other distinguished 
people were many. She was presented 
at the Court of St. James in 1904; and 
in 1905 had private audiences with the 
King and Queen of Italy and with Pope 
Pius X. Her letters home were filled 
with interesting and illuminating matter, 
to such an extent that she has been per- 
suaded to collect and publish them in this 
volume. Of a limited edition of one 
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hundred copies, bound in vellum, the first 
went to Queen Elena of Italy, the second 
to the Pope, and the third to the Princess 


of Wales. 


Scott’s Popularity Increasing 


The Waverly novels have sold so well 
in the past few years that new editions 
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An industrious New York writer. Her last two books are 


Crumbs and His Times and A King's Divinity 


are being issued every few months. This 
growth of interest in the older romances 
is a good sign. 


Another Novelist Married 


Miss Myrtle Reed has deserted the 
ranks of the bachelor maids. She has 
lately married Mr. James Sidney McCul- 
lough, of her own city, Chicago. Mr. 
McCullough is an enterprising operator 
in real estate. Mrs. McCullough is one 
of the most charming and popular of the 
younger novelists in this country, and has 
many beautiful books to her credit. 


A Literary Family 


A younger literary woman with a lit- 
erary pedigree is Kate Dickinson Sweet- 
ser, a cousin of Emily Dickinson, the 
poetess, and the daughter of the late 
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Charles H. Sweetser, one of the founders 
of the New York “Evening Mail” and 
the “Round Table”—for years the only 
literary weekly in this country. After the 
death of her parents Miss Sweetser came 
under the care of Amelia E. Barr, the 
novelist, who superintended her training. 
Boys and Girls from George Eliot once 
more brings this young author to public 
notice. All her books for children have 
been popular. 


Systematic Workmanship 


Margaret Deland’s method of work is 
eminently practical. Recognizing fully 
how much depends upon the initial im- 
petus of an inspiration, she nevertheless 
believes in giving every opportunity to 
the “spirit’’ that “may move.” In her 
Boston home she has a large, sunny work- 
room, and every day she spends a number 
of hours at her desk. If the mood is on 
her she writes; otherwise she simply 
waits. After the first draft she rewrites 
her story more carefully, hands it to her 
typewriter, corrects the sheets when fin- 
ished, and passes them on to her pub- 
lishers. The printed galleys she revises 
from one to three times, giving most con- 
scientious care to the form of her work. 





WILL PAYNE 


Author of a new novel, When Love Speaks 








Frances Hodgson Burnett 


A Thumb-Nail Biography 


By Able 


T is one of the ingratitudes of a 
biography that it must begin pro- 
saically, commonplacely. as others 
have begun, with the record of a 
birth. The artist biographer would al- 
ways wish his subject a more original 
entry, but he has no choice—or has had 





Pleasant 


nene since it fell to a lucky someone to 
write first of that miraculous appearance 
of Minerva from the forehead of Jove. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, then, was 
born November 24, 1849, in Manchester, 
England. The biographer is, however, 
afforded the pleasure of chronicling the 


FRANCES HopGson BURNETT 





A pkotograph taken by her son, Vivian Burnett, at Maytham Hall, England 
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uncommon fact that the Story Telling 
Fairy was present at the function. No 
one saw him, but it has appeared since 
then that he was there, and that he made 
that mystic sign—whatever it is—upon 
the infant’s forehead to mark her as of 
his clan. 

Fanny Hodgson was the daughter of a 
prosperous Manchester merchant, whose 
main business related to cotton and cot- 





Mrs. BURNETT 


At the time of the publication of Litt/e Lord Fauntleroy 


ton mills, the most important industry of 
murky Manchester. Mrs. Hodgson was a 
rare example of the cultivated, refined 
woman of the old English school, a 
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only around the four sides of sedate 
Islington Square, but into the streets be- 
yond, long before she was old enough to 
read or write. When she had mastered 
“cat, bat, dog,” and so forth, and the 
caligraphy necessary to transfer her 
thoughts about these animals to paper— 
and romantic thoughts they were—she 
launched into the career of writing that 
has continued actively to this day. 


She had the benefit of the usual nurs- 
ery governess education that was the por- 
tion of English girls of her day, and was 
not harmed by it because she filled in the 
deficiencies, and protected herself from its 
narrowness and pruderies by a system of 
voracious reading that included everything 
in printed form, from soap advertisements 
to the Bible. 

Her time was about equally divided be- 
tween reading—in which she was aided 
and abetted by a fine family library—tell- 
ing stories to admiring groups of friends, 
and scribbling impassioned love stories, 
until she was about fifteen years old. The 
Civil War in America had worked dis- 
aster among the Manchester traders in 
cotton, and her father, caught in the pinch, 
lost everything. Broken in fortune and 
health, he died. His sweet-mannered 
widow was no person to carry on the busi- 
ness—as an experiment had proved—and 
something had to be done. The older 
boy, being somewhat of an adventurer, 
had gone, some time since, seeking his 
fortune in America, and though he had 
not found his pot of gold he offered what 
he had to his family. In 1865 his sisters 
and mother joined him in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Having turned nearly its en- 
tire fortune over to the steamship com- 
pany for its passage, the family was in 
sore straits—though not unhappy, since 
they were a lively lot, and Fanny could 
make romance even out of poverty. 

Could she make money out of her ro- 
mances? Someone suggested the possi- 
bility on a day of dire need. There were 
no stamps in the house, and no paper, but 


woman of infinite sweetness, modesty and “jthere were blackberries on the bushes, 


courtesy. She was the mother of five 
children, two boys and three girls, a happy 


around Fanny, its idol, and listened open- 
mouthed to her stories. There never was 
a time that she did not tell stories, and 
she had a reputation that extende~ not 





that might be turned into both. They 
were, forthwith; and in a few days the 


nurseryful, especially when it gathered _ first story, oh! so neatly copied, was sent 


off to ‘““Godey’s Lady’s Book”—the Hodg- 
son family’s literary purveyor at that 
time. Mirabile dictu! it was accepted. 
Yes, and eventually it was paid for. Then 
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THE BURNETT HOME IN WASHINGTON 


Where Frances Hodgson Burnett lived with Dr. Burnett and her two sons, Lionel and Vivian 


stories were sent to “Peterson’s,” then to 
“Scribner’s”—and one of the editors was 
so mystified by the style, the English 
atmosphere, in conjunction with the 
Knoxville post-mark, that he did not dare 
risk accepting the story sent him, though 
he liked it, for fear it was simply a copy 
of some story from an English magazine. 

The first flurry of real success came 
with “Surly Tim’s Troubles,” and then 
genuine public appreciation with the pub- 
lication of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 

Frances Eliza Hodgson found in the 
new country at least one understanding 
friend who lived in the same world with 
her, and she married him in 1873—Swan 
Moses Burnett, the eldest son of the coun- 
try doctor of New Market, a village close 
by Knoxville. They had two children, 
boys, Lionel and Vivian. Mrs. Burnett’s 
home life did not interfere with her writ- 
ing—rather it helped it. Book after book 
came from her pen, among others Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, which has taken its place 





among the classics, not only in English 
nurseries but in more remote ones. Even 
the slant-eyed Jap youngsters know it— 
and the brown-skinned Hindoo. Mrs. 
Burnett has worked steadily, and her 
books would fill, even now, a good-sized 
library shelf. Dolly, Haworths, A Fair 
Barbarian, Through One Administration, 
were early productions; A Lady of Qual- 
ity, The Dawn of a To-morrow, In the 
Closed Room, and The Making of a Mar- 
chioness have appeared recently. A new 
novel—The Shuttle—dealing with life on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is now run- 
ning serially in “The Century.” 

Mrs. Burnett has, in recent years, di- 
vided her time between her English 
country home—Maytham Hall, in the pic- 
turesque county of Kent—and New York. 
She spent her early married life in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where her husband prac- 
ticed as-an oculist. She was divorced 
some years ago, and married Stephen 
Townsend, an English surgeon. 











A Study in Literary Personality 


With a Critical Appreciation of Mrs. Burnett’s Works 


By Ella Hepworth Dixon 


CRITICISM of Mrs. Hodgson 

Burnett’s literary. work—work so 

varied in its character and triumph- 

ant in.so many fields—can hardly 
be written without a knowledge of the 
woman herself, and. of the story of her 
life. Born in Lancashire, and going at 
the age of fourteen to America, where she 
settled, married, and passed so many 
years, she has the Northern Englishwo- 
man’s grit and determination, and all the 
charm and humor of a woman who has 
moved in the society of one of the most 
fastidious of capitals, Washington. Her 
affections are equally divided between 
England and America; and if she spends 
a good many months of the year over 
here in England, it is because she has 
lived for the past nine years or so in one 
of the most alluring “places” in Kent— 
and Kent is a county full of beautiful man- 
sions, wooded parks, and transcendent 
views. 

But the guest who goes down to pay a 
visit to Maytham Hall, Rolvenden, which 
she has transformed from a mere country 
estate into a paradise of rose-gardens and 
smooth velvet lawns, would never guess, 
if he did not know it, that the singularly 
graceful hostess, in her trailing white 
gown and shady hat, was a world-famous 
writer. Except that, when she is engaged 
on a book or a play, Mrs. Burnett does 
not appear till lunch time, the guest would 
not be aware that literary work of much 
import was on hand. For, only occasion- 
ally to some intimate literary friend does 
the author of Through One Administration 
ever talk of herself or her work. Devoted 
to country life, she spends most of her 
leisure planning out new flower-beds or 
adding a final touch to her orchard rose- 
garden—a pleasance which has become 
notable all over Kent—in the shadows of 
whose trees she writes on hot summer 
days. Here she is enlivened by the so- 





Note—Miss Dixon isa widely known English journalist. 
She is a daughter of the late editor of the London ‘Athen- 
aeum,” and was herself editor of “The Gentlewoman”’ for a 
number of years. 


ciety of a couple of friendly robins, who 
sat out of her hand, perch on her shoul- 
der, follow her about the paths, and take 
an intelligent- interest in any literary work 
i progress. Then, driving and motor- 
ing are other hobbies, and Mrs. Burnett 
has many celebrated neighbors within a 
drive or a motor-run. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling is at Burwash, some ten miles away ; 
Lord Ronald Gower is at Penshurst ; Ma- 
dame Sarah Grand lives at Tunbridge 
Wells, Mr. Henry James at Rye, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison at Hawkhurst; while 
Mr. H. G. Wells at Hythe, Mr. Arthur 
Symons and Miss Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema at Wittersham, and Miss Ellen 
Terry at Smallhythe, are all within easy 
reach. Kindly—but not indiscriminate 
—charity in the village and neighborhood 
is a great preoccupation of Mrs. Burnett’s, 
and needless to say that at Christmas and 
midsummer the children are made joyous 
with fétes and toys. 

Yet, in spite of all these distractions— 
which include a constant succession of 
house-parties at Maytham—the amount 
and variety of work which is accomplished 
by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is remarkable. 
Most writers would be content with the 
success of a play which, like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy brought to its author over 
twenty thousand pounds, or like Esmer- 
alda, The Lady of Quality, Pepita, in which 
Maude Adams played the title-role, and 
A Little Princess enjoyed such long and 
profitable runs in the United States. But 
Mrs. Burnett looks upon play-writing as 
a sort of pastime ; which, she will tell you 
laughing, is also in the nature of a “wild- 
cat speculation,” for where a playwright 
scores one success he is apt to have two 
or three unforeseen failures. Neither 
does she care for the worry involved in 
staging pieces and rehearsing them, and 
these are duties which she usually deputes 
to someone else. In regard to plays, and 
particularly to authors’ dramatic rights in 
their own novels, it must not be forgotten 
that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett fought the 
great battle over the illegal dramatization 
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Mrs. 


BURNETT’S STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Where 7hrough One Administration and others of her popular stories were written 


of Little Lord Fauntleroy. She won her 
case, and since 1886 English authors have 
retained the dramatic rights of their own 
novels. The intrepid lady was publicly 
thanked, and presented with a diamond 
bracelet and a testimonial; while a little 
later a monster banquet in her honor was 
organized by the Authors’ Club, in Lon- 
don, at which Lord Crewe presided, and 
where she made a brilliant and effective 
speech. The successful dramatist is not 
usually fortunate with a child’s story ; and 
yet the child’s story—one of the most 
Gelicate and difficult of literary forms— 
Mrs. Burnett has made peculiarly her 
own. “Fauntleroy” has become a word 
of English speech ; the success of the tale, 
so humorous, tender, and original, was 
immediate and world-wide. It appealed 
to all, to young and old alike. 

An amusing story is told of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill in this connection. The 
brilliant Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
staying in a great country house, and, ac- 
cording to his invariable custom on the 
eve of making a big public speech, was 
left alone, shut up in a distant wing, while 
the rest of the house-party went to 
church, lunched, and visited the stables 
and green-houses, as is the immemorial 
habit of English folk on Sundays. About 
five o'clock in the afternoon his wife ven- 
tured to approach, expecting to find the 
great speech finished. Not a line had 





been written. Lord Randolph was seated 
in a chair, with a book in his hand, of 
which he was devouring the last page. 
The book which had engrossed him at this 
critical and portentous political moment 
was Little Lord Fauntleroy! 

On the other side of politics, Mrs. Bur- 
nett secured a great admirer in Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose personal friendship she won 
during a stay in Florence. But long be- 
fore the publication of Fauntleroy its 
author had won her spurs with the novel 
of character and observation. Already in 
1877, with the appearance of That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, it was evident that a feminine 
writer of mark had arisen. It is a curious 
fact that though the young author had 
been living some seven years in the 
United States, and at the most impres- 
sionable period of a girl’s life, her 
thoughts turned back to England and 
Lancashire when she sat down to write 
her first serious novel. And in this con- 
nection it may be seen how wide are her 
sympathies, for in the “novel of manners” 
she has proved herself as conversant with 
the mines, miners and strikes of Wigan 
as with the machinations of feminine 
“lobbyists” at Washington. Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s versatility is little short of amazing, 
until we remember that the basis of her 
art consists of untiring observation, keen 
insight into character and motive, and a 
profound sympathy with human nature. 
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These, indeed, are the three essentials to 
the highest success in fiction and the 
drama. All these qualities were displayed 
in her moving but ironic study of Wash- 
ington society, Through One Administra- 
tion, and have made the book as widely 
known and as much admired in England 
as in America. 

Many good judges still consider it Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s best book, for it is a 
work which clever men discuss thought- 
fully among themselves, and which 
women read with secret tears. Infinitely 
touching is the story of Bertha, her ill- 
chosen marriage, and the way in which, 
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Italy, and took a house in the country as 
well as one in Portland Place, London, 
where she entertained a good deal. It 
was indeed in that stately, old-fashioned 
Georgian mansion that the root idea of 
The Lady of Quality first occurred to her. 
At the back of the house were mysterious 
steps, dark, winding passages, and what 
appeared to be a walled-up chamber. 
Here were mystery and romance, and 
even the possibilities of a secret murder. 
In Georgian times roystering blades, in 
their cups, fought duels in rooms by the 
aid of a flickering candle. Suppose a death 
had occurred, and the victim had been 





Mrs. BURNETT 


IN HER GARDEN 


At Maytham Hall, where she divides her time between writing, gardening, and entertaining her host of friends 


through no fault of her own, her fair fame 
becomes soiled and seared in the furnace 
of party politics in the capital. Through 
One Administration was published in 1883, 
and Mrs. Burnett did not write another 
big novel until The Lady of Quality in 
1896. Plays, children’s tales, and the care 
of and devotion to her two little sons, 
Lionel and Vivian, filled up these years, 
much of the time being spent in London, 
to which she first came in the Jubilee year 
of 1887, winning the heart of London 
society at once. Liking her boys to see 


much of England and something of the 
Continent, 


she traveled with them to 





hastily put away in a subterranean cham- 
ber? Here was the striking story of 
The Lady of Quality, and Mrs. Burnett 
lost no time in seizing the idea, making 
her heroine the unwilling murderess, and 
incidentally scoring a literary success on 
two continents. 

Our author, indeed, has the peculiar 
faculty of seizing the genius of the house 
or locale in which she may be living. Her 
residence in Washington, the house in 
Portland Place, inspired her with two 
amazingly successful novels, and in like 
manner a mere incident at an English 
country-house party supplied her with the 














first idea of that charming story of ob- 
servation, The Making of a Marchioness. 
In like manner, journeying once in the 
mountains of Tennessee, she saw a lonely 
wooden shanty, inhabited by a brother 
and sister, seemingly of good station. Why 
were these two living isolated in that re- 
mote region of desolate hills? To the 
born story-teller—and Mrs. Burnett in- 
dubitably belongs to this happy band— 
every incident like this suggests drama 
and romance. The result was a long 
novel of American life, with a striking 
plot in which a prominent clergyman is 
concerned with the ruin of a young and 
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War returning to hover over Southamp- 
ton Water, Mrs. Burnett, in her beautiful 
story In the Closed Room, has preoccupied 
herself with the great problem of the life 
beyond the grave. This is an age of 
transition in thought, and we have left 
behind us the dogma of materialism 
preached so eloquently by Spencer, Hux- 
ley and Darwin. Indeed, we are almost 
as ready to believe in disembodied spirits 
as were William Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. This exquisitely simple 
story, so haunting because it is told ab- 
solutely without sentimentality or forced 
pathos, is the new departure in the literary 
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AMONG 


Mrs. Burnett’s grounds are extensive and beautiful. 


lovely girl. The story was placed just 
after the Civil War, and was called The 
de Willoughby Claim. 

But with the publication of this book 
and of the Marchioness we come to the 
end of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s first 
“manner,” as they say in the world of 
painters. We shall now see her develop- 
ing from a writer of striking, humorous 
and pathetic stories into a psychologist 
and a thinker of the advanced school. Like 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling in “They,” and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy in his poem on the souls 
of the English soldiers slain in the Boer 
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This rose orchard is one of her favorite haunts 


career of Frances Hodgson Burnett. It 
has been so widely and so recently read 
that it would be trite to dwell on it now, 
but we see the same attitude of mind re- 
peated in the striking study of a London 
slum called The Dawn of a To-morrow. 
In this tale the gospel of joy and hope, so 
widely known in America as the New 
Thought, is preached in the sordid sur- 
roundings of an East-end tenement house 
in London. 

But the book about which an immense 
amount of curiosity has béen roused is 
Mrs. Burnett’s new novel, called The 
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Shuttle, which has recently begun to ap- 
pear in “The Century Magazine.” The 
subject, that of Anglo-American mar- 
riages, is of deep interest on both sides 
of the Atlantic; and needless to say that 
our author, at all times an optimist, re- 
gards these international alliances as an- 
other means to the object which she has 
ever at heart—the friendship and union 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
The exquisite heiress of millions whom 
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she has made her heroine is, after Bertha 
of the Washington novel, her most en- 
gaging and lovable creation; and that the 
book is conceived on large lines, and in 
the great manner, and that it abounds in 


characteristic studies of English and 
American folk, is certain. The lucky 


ones who have read the entire manuscript 
are inclined to think it will be Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s magnum opus, at least up to the 
present time. 


The Sixth Sense 


An Impression of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s Literary Expression 


By Pendennis 


man’s shaving mirror, a_ senti- 

mental heroine in every woman’s 

handglass. We are as romantic 
as we please, without novelists; and we 
are as clever as we can be without pro- 
fessional wits. But to be deservingly 
celebrated in literature I am quite sure 
we must have a “sixth sense,” which is 
the tenderest of all senses, because it is 
not of the flesh, but of the spirit. 

Imagination without this sense but 
fans the mysterious embers of human de- 
sire aimlessly. It is what the great novel- 
ists have dared for us, however, that has 
kept them in our reverent regard. 

It seems to be peculiarly a woman’s 
courage to believe in the dual nature. Men 
are usually content with the material man- 
ifestations of life, but women seem al- 
ways to swing between heaven and earth, 
and so catch celestial sounds as well as 
earthly ones. There is a deal of: wasted 
heart and mind in the world which this 
sixth sense gathers into its delicate net- 
work and immortalizes. Its field of ex- 
pression is in all the arts. It is not only 
the creative faculty; it is more than that, 
for it is the sense of happiness. It is not 
emotional liberty or unemotional sur- 
render of sense to nonsense, but stead- 
fast happiness. It evades analysis. And 
yet without this most meager attempt to 
qualify its purposes these impressions of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s personal cachet 


7 HERE is a flabby hero in every 


in literature would be without meaning. 

Artistic nature, in men and women, 
grows up with them, from childhood. All 
children have the sixth sense; it is the 
earliest form of their abandonment at 
play, but the stupidity of worldly wisdom 
generally repudiates it in later years. This 
has not been the case with Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. 

Although we have had more than one 
literary talk we nearly always touched the 
opposite shore that lies just beyond the 
work-table of any writer—that shore of 
the promised land where all is ruled by 
the sixth sense. I have talked with many 
celebrities in literature who most aptly 
disputed this mirage of their working 
hours, but Mrs. Burnett regards this sixth- 
sense power with patriotic zeal, as the 
universal force that belongs to all, con- 
sciously or not. 

One talk I remember vividly, because 
Mrs. Burnett told me the story of The 
Dawn of a To-morrow, which had not then 
been published. There were no embel- 
lishments in her telling of it, and the tale 
was much too short for publication in 
such form; but what in the book was told 
with incident Mrs. Burnett revealed to me 
as the symbolism of her individual creed 
—the sanctity of happiness. 

The Dawn of a To-morrow being one of 
those stories which frequently never get 
beyond the skylight or studio of artistic 
labor, because of its sacred fires, illus- 














trates almost perfectly the quality and de- 
gree of the sixth sense, which will lead 
the blindest of us into a new light if we 
but trust its undiscovered ingredients. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde was a sixth-sense novel. H. G. 
Wells’ latest book, Jn the Days of the 
Comet, is another. I mention these to 
confirm by contrast the mystery of it, and 
its ethical beauty. Many other novels 
that I have not space to mention here also 
confirm the sway of such ethics of imag- 
ination as Mrs. Burnett has represented 
in her novels. 

Her gift of the sixth sense she has 
dared to reveal, to the end of giving us 
a truer light—upon this valley of shadows 
called life—than worldly wisdom affords. 
Her religion is based on steadfast happi- 
ness. 

“Why give it a name?” she said; “why 
limit it to a labeled creed? Of what use 
to put tags on the great universal flock 
of human beings whose needs, in the 
main, are all alike? When I was a child 
I resented being expected to be better 
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than other children. I didn’t want to be 
better ; how could I be, after all?” 

So Mrs. Burnett talked, and felt. And 
I listened, conscious only that she was 
leading me into that sixth-sense region of 
long ago, where the imperialism of child- 
hood governed so much better than since 
I became a man. 

“Christ himself never asked his fol- 
lowers what denomination they belonged 
to, of what race they were, or what creed 
they had learned. He promised them 
mansions in his Father’s house, and he 
preached the love that passeth all under- 
standing. He stilled the tumult of fear 
in the human heart, and he said, above all, 
love one another.” 

This last empire of Christian law Mrs. 
Burnett seemed to have found, to have 
returned from, full of its unbounded relief 
and solace. 

Here was a subject the daily newspa- 
pers, so busy giving information to the 
uninformed, had quite neglected. It did 
not make any difference to them whether 
or not there was a sixth sense—five 





MAYTHAM HALL IN KENT, ENGLAND 


Where Mrs. Burnett now lives and writes 
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senses were enough for cooking up suffi- 
cient horror and dread in the hearts of 
the people to insure a circulation. 

“The newspapers are a mere organ- 
ized system for communicating panic to 
the mind; and when fear is in command 
happiness is court-martialed,” said Mrs. 
Burnett. 

There is no better way of giving a per- 
sonal impression of the author of The 
Little Princess than to quote some of her 
views in her own words. Those who 
have read the story I have just named 
cannot fail to realize its presentation of 
the child-nature—which is the immediate 
atmosphere of the sixth sense, the inward 
romance of heart and mind unspoiled by 
outward falsifications. 

But The Dawn of a To-morrow is a 
really great subject, a deep channel 
through which the sixth sense of the au- 
thor sails fearlessly, triumphantly. So 
the inception, the formative process of 
this story, as Mrs. Burnett described it 
to me, is particularly pertinent here. The 
story was originally planned under the 
title of The Splendid Day, and this is Mrs. 
Burnett’s version of it: 

“The Splendid Day, as I had it in mind, 
was a rather nice idea for a Christmas 
story. I had seen some little village 
urchins standing in a row in front of a 
modest shop-window. To them that was 
an El Dorado. Before I could reach 
them they disappeared ; otherwise for two 
or three shillings I am quite sure I could 
have transported them to the seventh 
heaven. This led me into thinking about 
the narrow margin that divides relative 
happiness; and I thought out a story in 
which a young man with a few pounds 
scattered among the poor restores his 
own spirits. To him it would have been a 
‘splendid day.’ 

“Well, my publishers approved it, and 
it was settled. When I began actually to 
write, it took an entirely different form. 
Instead of a young man there came be- 
fore me the tragic figure of a modern 
man, in his maturity, nerve-wrecked by 
the speed of his business career—about 
to commit suicide. It would be quite 
impossible to make it clear to a promis- 
cuots publigejust how obstinately the story 
worked its way out, entirely away from 
the intentions with which I sat down to 


write it. I was almost startled by the 
clear-cut outlines of these characters that 
took shape so simply, so crisply, under 
my pen. And yet I had not seen them in 
my mind’s eye until I began to write. I 
never had such an experience before, be- 
cause I usually have an intellectual rein 
upon my work, and can direct my people 
according to my will. But here was some- 
thing, proceeding rapidly, and with great 
joy in the doing, that I had never thought 
of before. 

“Realizing that I had written something 
out of the usual standard of my trade I 
began to wonder if my publishers might 
not come to the conclusion, on reading it, 
that it was one of those bits of writing 
that should be laid aside, just as we cher- 
ish certain intimate secrets of our imag- 
ination or our faith. So I asked a man, 
whose judgment I could trust, if he would 
let me read it to him. He came, and 
after I had read it he walked up and 
down the room once or twice, thought- 
fully, and then told me that it was one 
of the big subjects, that I must finish it 
by all means, and as soon as possible. 
This encouraged me, but I was in doubt 
of it all the while. Even the characters 
themselves would not appear to me, ex- 
cept at the moment of their necessity to 
the narrative. : 

“Then there came an interruption. I 
was ill for a while, and when I recovered 
the story became an intellectual labor. 
It lost the joy I had found in writing it, 
and I became more and more suspicious 
of its suitability to the public eye. In the 
midst of my doubts and analysis I came 
unexpectedly upon a verse in my Bible 
one evening that seemed peremptorily to 
command me to cease criticising and 
analyzing, but just to write on and on. 
Extraordinary as this influence was, so 
utterly apart from the usual intellectual 
perception of my work, I nevertheless 
blindly obeyed the order—and finished the 
entire story in a day. Even then I was 
not sure of its destiny till it was on the 
market.” 

Its destiny is fully achieved, and its 
birthright fulfilled. 

It is almost a perfect bit of symbolic 
modeling, molded by the delicate instincts 
of that precious, but ‘almost forgotten 
sense in art—the sixth sense. 
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“Sidney McCall” 


The Personality and Achievement of Mary McNeil Fenollosa 


By Anne Heard Dyer 


QUESTION that has often been 
asked during the past five years is 
“Who is Sidney McCall?” But 
although many ingenious conjec- 
tures were put forth from time to time 
as to the true authorship of Truth Dexter 
and The Breath of the Gods, no authorita- 
tive assurance was given until a month 
or so ago, when the publishers announced 





JAPANESE HOUSE 


Where the Fenollosas lived 


a new book by this author to appear 
among the fall publications, The Dragon 
Painter, by Mary McNeil Fenollosa. Thus 
one more secret of literary personality is 
disclosed, a personality especially inter- 
esting to the great reading public ‘just 
now, as that of an interpreter second 
only to Lafcadio Hearn in sympathetic 
delineation of the life and thought of 
the Far East. 

It has been said, and truly, that appre- 
ciation of Japan is a matter of tempera- 
ment. Many people have visited that 
land of romance, art, and poetry only to 
return and tell their friends that its 
charms have been grossly exaggerated. 
At the most they -discover the art of tea- 
pots and fans, the prettiness of geishas, 
and the charm of flower festivals. It re- 
mains for the few—those connected by 
bonds of spiritual kinship, by the deeper 
temperamental unities of feeling which 
escape final analysis—to enter into sym- 
pathetic comprehension of these alien 
people, with their strange beauty of land- 


scape, their simple modes of living, their 
complex codes of etiquette and conduct, 
and the racial instincts governing their 
way of feeling, thinking, acting, which 
must remain forever essentially different 
from our own. The first person of another 
race to reveal the spirit of Japan was Laf- 
cadio Hearn, part Greek, part English— 
combining in that strange, shy, marvel- 
ously intuitive genius of his, the color- 
perception, the art-instinct of the Oriental, 
with the sense of definiteness, form, and 
logic of the Western mind. In the truest 
sense he was an interpreter, and his man- 
tle seems to have fallen upon a woman. 

Mrs. Fenollosa, scarcely more than a 
girl, was living in another part of Japan 
when Mr. Hearn began his wonderful 
studies of that country. Independently 
she, too, was absorbing the same mystic 
influences of beauty; and in a different 
form—that of verse—was shaping her 
impressions into concrete structure. The 
modest little volume of verse, called Out 
of the Nest—from an old nursery rhyme: 
“Some flew East and some flew West’”— 





Mr. AND Mrs. FENOLLOSA 


In their sitting-room in Japan 


is thought by her friends to contain bits 
of her finest work. Lafcadio Hearn, who 
later became one of her dearest and most 
valued friends, was delighted with these 
poems, and he especially liked the one 
ending the first half of the volume, called 
“The Two Homes,” which perhaps is not 
too long to be quoted. here: 
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Mrs. FENOLLOSA’s JAPANESE GARDEN 


A portion of the grounds that surrounded her home in Japan 


Safe at home,—a shrine of love, 
Deep in scented Eastern grove, 
Live I, love I, tend and sew 

Much as Western women do. 

Yet the life is richer far, 

Owning thus a double star; 

One must joy in alien ways, 
Learn, adapt, and paraphrase, 
Making light the yoke devised 

By a world called civilized. 

But because of loves as kind, 

In my garden you will find 

Flowers that knew but Western skies, 
Pansies sweet with homesick eyes, 
Jasmine looped on purple stems 
Crowned with golden diadems, 
Great magnolias holding up 

Each a carven ivory cup, 
Moon-flowers punctually true 

As those the Southern breezes woo. 


In that home I call my other 
Lives my comrade, friend and mother; 
She to whom the empty miles 

Seem but deeper mother-smiles, 

She to whom the alien hours 

Seem a calendar of flowers. 

In her garden thrive and grow 

Blooms that Eastern races know, 
Tender vagrants, exiles sweet, 

Nodes where arcs of longing meet. 
When my sleeping daisies wake 

I must greet them for her sake: 

When her cherry-blossoms shine 

I can feel her heart in mine. 





Swift from pink or plum or rose 
Mutual benediction goes, 

Till the very birds must guess 

All my garden’s preciousness.— 
Surely life is sweet to lend 

Home and lover, flower and friend! 


In her quaint home in Tokyo, with its 
garden where grew pansies, magnolias, 
and “moon-flowers punctually true,” Mrs. 
Fenollosa wrote her first novel, Truth 
Dexter, a story of Southern life and char- 
acter, which, unlike most first novels, was 
to meet with immediate recognition and 
success. When leaving Japan, shortly 
before the impending crisis with Russia, 
Mrs. Fenollosa was deeply impressed 
with the dramatic situation, the immense 
possibilities involved by this great strug- 
gle in prospect, and The Breath of the 
Gods was the outcome. Oddly enough, 
this novel, compact of Oriental thought, 
feeling, tremendous political issues, deep 
character problems, saturate through 
and through with the very spirit of the 
East, was written in the big, low work- 
room of her Southern home in Alabama, 
which looks out upon a garden where the 
blossoming cherry mingles its petals with 
those of the rose and the jasmine. 











“Kobinata’”—or Little Sunshine Hill—so- 
called after the dearly loved Japanese 
home, contains much that is best in 
beauty, both of East and West. Here 
bamboo and pine, ash, oak and magnolia, 
the poetic autumn grasses, the blossom- 
ing plum and cherry, with rose, pink and 
daffodil, dwell together in perfect amity. 
Indoors and out one meets with the struc- 
tural beauty, the zxsthetic harmonies of 
color learned, or transplanted bodily, 
from that vast treasure-house of things 
beautiful—Japan. Here also was writ- 
ten Mrs. Fenollosa’s latest book, The 
Dragon Painter, very recently issued. 

Art and love are the master themes of 
this psychological study. Purely lyrical 
it is, as one of Brahms’ wonderful, heart- 
searching melodies. No tinge of West- 
ern thought or influence intrudes to mar 
the unity of a living picture of Yamato 
Damashii. The time is in the present, but 
so far removed are the scenes from the 
spirit of modern progress that had it been 
placed three hundred years back it would 
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have been equally true. The spirit of 
Old Japan is not dead, and it lives for us 
afresh in the depictions of Mrs. Fenol- 
losa. The old artist, Kano Indara, last 
representative of a famous artist-family, 
is a character modeled more or less upon 
the aged and renowned Kano artist who 
lives and works in Tokyo to-day, beloved 
and revered by the younger artists and 
students of that city, both for what he is 
in himself and for what he typifies as the 
last great artist of a line famous for cen- 
turies. His daughter Umé may be found 
almost anywhere among the exquisite 
women of that race. The young artist 
Tatsu, the “dragon painter,” the most 
striking character in the book, is entirely 
Mrs. Fenollosa’s own conception, sug- 
gested only by the phrase sometimes 
used by Japanese in speaking of an artist 
of supernatural powers: “He is a dragon 
painter,” or: “He paints like a dragon 
rather than a mortal.” This book is 
shorter than either of the two others pub- 
lished by Mrs. Fenollosa, and is written 





**KOBINATA’”’ 


Mrs. Fenollosa’s present home in Alabama 
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in a simpler, more idyllic style. It treats 
almost entirely of the two forces of art 
and human love. The imagery is singu- 
larly bold, rich and poetic; some of the 
scenes stand out with the pictorial qual- 
ity of a Tanyu painting. One can almost 
see, defined upon the pale, luminous tex- 
ture of Japanese silk, the “white, thin 
waterfall that flung itself out like a laugh, 
but never reached a thing so dull as 
earth. Midway it was splintered upon 
a sunbeam, and changed into rainbows, 
pearls, and swallows!” 

Mrs. Fenollosa comes of an artistic 
family. Both her parents were, and still 
are for that matter, writers. Her father, 
William Stoddard McNeil, is a poet of 
ability, and a lover and keen student of 
nature. Mrs. Fenollosa’s home-life in 
Mobile has always been one of the units 
in a very close-knit, large, devoted family 
group. Truth Dexter was in part an out- 
come of that homesickness which, while 
absent in Japan, she felt for the dearly- 
loved home circle. 

To her husband, Professor Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, well-known in art circles as 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
Oriental art, Mrs. Fenollosa feels that 
she is deeply indebted for criticism, sug- 
gestion and constant encouragement, al- 
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though in the matter of plot and actual 
writing she works entirely alone. Their 
life together, both in Japan and in this 
country, is characterized by independent 
but absolutely congenial work, and by 
harmony of interests and tastes. 
Personally, it is difficult to speak of 
Mrs. Fenollosa without dwelling almost 
too intimately upon the charm of her 
warm, magnetic personality. This wins 
her devoted friends wherever she goes, 
and nowhere more readily than among 
the Japanese, who have the quick, uner- 
ring instinct of children for those foreign- 
ers who really like and understand them. 
To these few they open wide their hearts 
and doors. It is largely due to this fact, 
no doubt, that Mrs. Fenollosa has been 
able to come into such close and vital 
contact with their deeper emotions, their 
loves and sorrows—as a rule, jealously 
hidden from the great uncomprehending 
public. It is to her interpretation of Jap- 
anese life and character, for which she is 
eminently fitted by virtue of her rarely 
endowed poetic temperament, her graphic 
pen, and her intuitive love and compre- 
hension of the people, that we may look 
for Mrs. Fenollosa’s most valuable work 
in the future. 


oa 


Golden Argosies 


By Washington Van Dusen 


Y life is on the borderland 
Of wonders yet to be; 
I seem to walk the magic strand 
Of an eternal sea, 


Where music haunts the very air 
Above its soundless brine, 

And beauty, beauty everywhere 
Instils the dream divine; 


And there thrilled by its melodies, er a kas; 3 
S I wait forevermore, 2 “23 Se ge 
2 The far-off golden argosies ; $1.5 °% 





That never comé to shore! 











Literature’s Losses in 1906 


Sixty-six of the Good Workers Who Have Died During the 
Past Twelve Months 


By Warwick James Price 


literary gains are to be placed a 

splendid revival of a great Greek 

tragedy, fitly given in the shades 
of an ancient university; the rebirth, in 
charming guise, of a magazine too long 
quiescent ; the appearance of such a novel 
as Coniston, and a volume of such perfect 
shorter stories as Puck o’ Pook’s Hill—to 
say nothing of the vastly renewed activity 
in circles worshipful of the nu spellin— 
at the close of such a year, one may well 
make pause to consider the names of those 
who, during the twelvemonth, have laid 
by forever the pens which they have 
driven to the gain of the world of letters. 
The roster of that necrology runs to 
sixty-six entries. Each name is of indi- 
vidual loss. The whole number stands in 
its aggregate for much that was encour- 
aging and admirable in literature. The 
thought of so considerable a thinning in 
the ranks of present-day writers is serious 
indeed, relieved only by that other press- 
ing thought of the earnest, able thou- 
sands who are ready to fill the vacant 
places. 

Unquestionably the greatest name is 
that of Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dra- 
matist, whose seventy-eight years closed 
in May. It is yet too early to determine 
the man’s rank, but it is quite certain he 
was not the compeer of Shakespeare, as 
his idolaters have held.’ It may even be 
said with reasonable surety that his plays, 
for all their remarkable dramatic skill— 
and Ibsen was surely the foremost dra- 
matist of his time in point of craftsman- 
ship—will not take their place among the 
great classics. On the other hand, this 
sturdy Norseman was not the blasphemer, 
the profaner of the sanctuary, the irra- 
tional iconoclast, that his enemies have 
held him to be. Like the whole school 
of which he was the master, and in a cer- 
tain sense the inspirer, he stated many 
moral problems—and answered none! 
Contemporary letters knew no figure of 
more commanding interest. No imagina- 


T the close of a year among whose 





tive writer of his generation, excepting 
perhaps only Tolstoi, had so fixed the at- 
tention of the entire western world. Critics 
were keen with praise or blame, but here 
was a man who never could be ignored. To 
one he was all but godlike, to another he 








HENRIK IBSEN 


One of the greatest of modern dramatists 


was possessed of a power infernal; but 
behind these extreme views lay a long 
life of artistic growth and genuine 
achievement, which can now be only 
keenly missed. The story of that career 


is the history of a romantic poet, a keen 

observer, and a radical thinker, housed 

together in the same tenement of clay. 
A month 


before Ibsen’s death there 
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passed away in England a venerable book- 
man, as unique in his own more modest 
Way as was the northern dramatist, 
though fame for him had been hemmed- 
in by the very books among which his 
seventy-one years had been spent. Dr. 
Richard Garnett was an omnivorous 
reader, and a writer of quality as well as 





RICHARD GARNETT 


An eminent English bookman 


quantity, but he will be longer remem- 
bered as a truly admirable specimen of the 
unselfish scholar, who amasses learning 
that he may impart it widely and freely to 
his fellows. His more than fifty years of 
loving labor in the British Museum had 
given him vast erudition, but all untainted 
by pedantry, while the man’s whole charm- 
ing personality recalled one of those 
medizval librarians who really knew the 
insides of their charges—one of those un- 
canny magicians of letters who, on being 
asked for a certain passage, could say 
off-hand: “Jamblichus, page 48, third line 
from the bottom. Go to the tenth room, 
fourth case. You will find your book— 
bound in green—tucked away behind the 
set of Lucan, on the second shelf from 
the top.” 

If these indefatigable workers may be 
said to have finished their courses, then is 
there the more cause for the world of let- 
ters to regret the death of “John Oliver 
Hobbes,” called from her novel-writing in 
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August—called before she had _ yet 
reached her fortieth birthday. Here was 
a career interrupted at the flood-tide of 
its strength and usefulness. Mrs. Craigie 
—she herself has told how she chose the 
nom de plume of Hobbes, that the sug- 
gestion of the philosopher might curb her 
natural sentimentality—had put much ac- 
complishment to her credit, both in litera- 
ture and the drama; but Robert Orange, 
The School for Saints and The Flute of 
Pan, excellent as they were in them- 
selves, were also earnests of even better 
things to come. She was not a stirring 
force in modern letters, but she held a 
place of her own; not merely through her 
wide popularity, but also through a deli- 
cacy of literary touch and a distinction of 
literary style, which were in themselves 
remarkable. 

Ibsen, Garnett, Craigie—these three 
names suggest the greater literary losses 
of 1906; losses in peculiarly different fields 
of activity. With the English librarian may 
properly be classed the French scholar- 
lexicographer, Vapereau; and with Mrs. 
Craigie that other woman of letters, 
whose name is still a household word, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. The one spent 
fifty of his eighty-seven years making 
what is to-day the best biographical dic- 
tionary in the world ; while the other called 
to life such a helpfully uplifting little army 
of wholesome, well-bred, merry girls, that 
present-day womanhood must be as 
grateful for what was done in those past 
years as present-day girlhood may regret 
what no longer can be done for them. 

The mention of Mrs, Whitney and plod- 
ding old Vapereau, each past eighty, calls 
up nine others who had also passed their 
four-score milestones before enrolled 
among the silent majority. Three of these 
had answered “Adsum”’ ninety-one times: 
W. G. Blackie, the Edinburgh linguist and 
bibliographer; Mrs. Luke, who is recalled 
wherever her “I think when I read that 
sweet story of old” is said or sung; and 
that Miss Elizabeth Sewell, who, in the 
sixties of the last century, enjoyed a pop- 
ularity with the boys and girls of England 
that challenged that of Charlotte Yonge. 
George J. Holyoke, the Londoner who 
stood parent to the school of Secularism, 
and William Kirby, the able Canadian 
who wrote Le Chien d’Or—far and away 
the best of all Canadian historical ro- 














mances—were in their eighty-ninth vears. 
L. A. Hine, whose books are ranked with 
the best on economics, was eighty-seven ; 
Dr. John Anderson, of wide reputation for 
his educational writings, was eighty-five ; 
while, in their eightieth years John Wil- 
liam De Forest and John Williamson 
Palmer have written “Finis” to their own 
lives’ stories. De Forest will be best re- 
membered for That Wetherell Affair, a 
detective story not inferior to the best of 
more modern vintage. A mention of such 
titles to some of his magazine work as 
“Mr. Pullet’s Mistake” and “Dr. Barker’s 
Ghost Story” will awaken, too, vague but 
agreeable memories in the minds of many 
in whose youth “Harper’s’” was a 
monthly boon and blessing. Palmer is 
another “one book man,” it may be, for 
half a world knows only his Stonewall 
Jackson's Way; but it should not be for- 
gotten of him that he wrote first-rate 
tales of the pioneer life in California long 
before Bret Harte had made that field so 
peculiarly his own. 

With Palmer in the field of poesy, 
death has taken Alexander Lange Kiel- 
land, the compatriot of Ibsen; and G. F. 
Savage-Armstrong, the scholar patriot 
“Poet of Wicklow,” Ireland. A fourth 
name is best-known of all—Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Here was one recognized by 
the best critics as a born poet in his own 
untilled field. He was gifted with the 
negro’s capacity for telling a story. He 
possessed true humor and tenderness. His 
perception of verbal melody was highly 
sensitive—and fame will live long for him, 
writing his name high upon her scroll as 
the unrivaled lyrical interpreter of the life 
and thought and sentiment of his people. 

When February’s dispatches brought 
the word of this poet’s death many mar- 
veled that he should have accomplished so 
much in thirty-four short years; but two 
other writers of real power have passed 
away in their thirties. Mrs. Nora Hopper 
Chesson, poetess and novelist, was thirty- 
five; R. N, Stephens, novelist and play- 
wright, thirty-nine. “Nora Hopper’’—so 
she signed herself—to the readers of those 
English and Irish magazines in which for 
the past dozen years her poetry has fre- 
quently appeared, is likely to be recalled 
only as a facile versemaker who could 
rhyme pleasantly on any subject. Even 
for those who care greatly for poetry it 
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is improbable that she counted for much, 
for she wrote in many mafiners and dissi- 
pated a very considerable power. Three 
notes, however, she could and did strike 
surely—the old-worldly romance of the 
Celt, the pity of beautiful things vanished 
with the years, and the joy of woman’s 
surrender to love. The death of Stephens 
ended a career productive of ten excel- 
lent novels and a successful play; a career 
of good accomplishment and rich prom- 
ise for that future which was not to be. 
Of the women writers who have, during 
1906, ceased their labors, there are within 








KIELLAND 


ALEXANDER LANGE 


A Norwegian poet of prominence 


one of an even dozen. Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. 
Whitney, Mrs. Luke, Mrs. Chesson and 
Miss Sewell have already been mentioned. 
The others are: Rebecca S. Clark, the 
“Sophie May” of the juveniles; Mrs. J. 
H. Riddell, another “old-timer” in the 
world of fiction, portraying the mingled 
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tragedy and comedy of city life; Miss 
Rose Porter, Virginia Rosalie Cox, and 
Henriette Jones, all known for their 
magazine work; and Miss Elizabeth 
Gould, whose biographies of American 
statesmen long have proved their merit. 

In that same field of history, as seen 
through individual actors on its stage, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff, the Londoner; 
Serge Taftscheff of Moscow; and Carlo 
Tivaroni of Naples, have now closed their 
records. Grant-Duff gave us books of 
travel, and occasional political works, and 
edited a pleasing Victorian anthology; 
but his more valuable contributions to 
published letters were his lives of Renan 
and Sir Henry Maine, and especially the 
volumes of his own diary-—personal anec- 
dotes, bits of political history, reminis- 
cences of the eminent in every walk of 
life. 

With Taftscheff and Tivaroni—the lat- 
ter to be deeply thanked for an exhaustive 
and authoritative history of modern Italy, 
just completed when death called him in 
August—the Continent has lost Carl Jou- 
bert, who of late has written almost wholly 
upon the Russian question; Otto Muhl- 
brecht, of Germany, traveler, publisher 
and bibliographer; and, Muhlbrecht’s 
countryman, Karl von Hartmann, who 
seemed equally at home with the drama, 
religion and education, but who is most 
widely known for his philosophical works, 
especially that much-debated, much-trans- 
lated Philosophy of the Unconscious. ‘The 
best antidote for such pessimism as 
speaks in this last-mentioned volume 
comes in practically any of those sane, 
healthy arguments upon the more relig- 
ious side of philosophy, which were issued 
between 1874 and 1905, by the Rev. Dr. 
George Matheson, the Scotch author- 
orator, who has died during the year. 

A greater European name than any of 
these last was that of Ferdinand von 
Saar. Austria ranked him first among 
her litterati—dramatist, lyric poet and 
writer of stories. Yet this man called 
death to his side, taking his own life in 
July; and scarcely a month later Herbert 
Eastwick Compton, the American novel- 
ist and biographer, then on his way out to 
Madeira to recover health, also put the 
suicide’s period to a life of considerable 
achievement. 

The Spanish 


story-teller, Peredia, 








closed his seventy-three years in March, 
close following Herman Merivale, the 
Britisher, and Leonard Kip, the Ameri- 
can; and followed by that unique “man 
of letters,” Colonel Harvey Shackelford, 
parent of the “Old Sleuth” and “Fred 
Fearnot” of boyhood “in the States.” C. J. 
Cornish, the writer on natural history, 
and Budgett Meakin, who gave his labor 
to education in general and industrial 
betterment in particular, both of them 
Englishmen, have died during 1906; as 
have the Americans, Captain Nathan Ap- 
pleton, Frederick Diodati Thompson, Ar- 
thur Dudley Vinton, George E. McNeill, 
and the playwright, Joseph Arthur. 

Literature has been enriched, too, by 
the labors of yet another group, to whom 
it was an avocation, and who now have 
said good-bye to life. Alexander Muir 
led in all Canada’s educational controver- 
sies, yet he wrote her national hymn. Wil- 
liam R. Harper will be remembered for 
his work of organization in Chicago’s uni- 
versity, yet there was no abler Oriental 
scholar living and writing. Nathaniel S. 
Shaler was first of all a scientist; yet he 
contributed ably to sociological study, and 
turned out verse of particular beauty. 
Emil Sutro was an “out-and-out business 
man,” but six volumes of scientific value 
carry his name. W. M. F. Round was 
novelist as well as philanthropist; J. H. 
Martin wrote history as well as law; while 
no less than three of the churchmen 
whose deaths have been chronicled during 
the twelvemonth contributed to other 
branches of “polite letters” than just their 
“shop” theology: E. H. Johnson, of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania; George B. Stevens, of 
New Haven; and especially Bishop Bick- 
ersteth of England, whose verse was as 
worthy as it was melodious. 

Shall one, in this same category, in- 
clude the Second Earl of Lovelace, who 
died in August? His so-called vindica- 
tion of his mother, Ada, the daughter of 
Lord Byron, whose grandson he therefore 
was, called unfortunate attention to this 
latest holder of an honored title just as 
life was closing for him. His mother 
needed no defense, while what was nom- 
inally so intended became actually a 
wholly gratuitous attack upon Byron’s 
immortal self. 

In the field of journalism, so closely al- 
lied to the more leisurely and it may be 
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more permanent field of other literary 
expression, there have been in this past 
twelvemonth at least ten deaths of work- 
ers so able and so prominent as to be 
truly missed to-day. The greatest of 
these was unquestionably that of Carl 
Schurz, whose scholarly activities had 
been directed to so many ends, and al- 
ways with distinction; no American citi- 
zen of German birth had more usefully 
given himself to the best interests of pub- 
lic life in this country. Close beside him 
stood two other sons of the Fatherland, 
two who had devoted themselves to news- 
paperdom in the New World with marked 
success: Carl Daenzer, who at eighty-six 
had well-earned the name of the Nestor 
of the German press on this continent, 
and Edward Uhl, who generously light- 
ened his duties as president of the Staats- 
Zeitung company, New York, by a sane 
and steady philanthropy. 

Joseph A. Wheelock, long the life and 
soul of the St. Paul ‘“Pioneer-Press ;” 
James E. Scripps, controlling head of the 
news “league” which bore his name; Ed- 
ward Rosewater, founder and editor of 
Omaha’s “Bee;” Samuel Hay Kauffman, 
owner of the “Star” of Washington city ; 
and Henri Pene du Bois, art critic and 
translator of tales from his native French 
—these are the main losses which have 
come to American journalism in the past 
year. In Canada has died Honore Beau- 
grand, by far the most notable figure in 
the newspaper world of the Dominion—it 
was he who founded and long conducted 
“La Patrie;’ and down in Argentina, 
“Good Night” has come over life’s wire 
to Dr. Antonio Atienza y Madiano, in 
whom was that unusual combination of 
high appreciation for pure literature—he 
was a professor of the poetry of his native 
Spain—and nervous ability to mold public 
opinion through the daily columns of so 
great and influential a sheet as “La 
Prensa,” of Buenos Ayres. 
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* * 


The statistician who runs through the 
facts and figures connected with the men 
and women here chronicled so _ briefly, 





CARL SCHURZ 


The noted German-American journalist and statesman, 
whose life was mostly spent in the United States 


will find added proof for that old conten- 
tion that the calling of letters adds to 
length of years. Only seven of these 
sixty-six had failed of reaching the fif- 
tieth milestone of life’s road, and thirty- 
one had passed the Biblical three-score- 
and-ten. Three had seen ninety years and 
more. The average age at death was 
something more than sixty years. 

Of those who contributed to the sum 
of the wide world’s letters, sixty-six now 
have gone to their reward! Grateful at 
the thought of their labors here, we also 
may be glad in realizing that while here 
they knew no small part of the reward of 
labor. 
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Thomas Hovenden 





The Painter of “Breaking Home Ties” and “Bringing Home the Bride”’ 


By Ernest Pfatteicher 


HETHER or not Mr. Pierce and 

other art critics occupied their ac- 

customed place near the striking 

picture of an American artist, on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1893, while an untutored Pennsylvania 
lad stood before it in mute admiration, 
the writer does not know. Though he 
did not hie himself to the little balcony 
opposite the picture, there to give vent to 
his feelings, and thus afford pleasure to 
the critics who reveled in the supremacy 
of art, he did recognize the presence of a 
strange, mysterious feeling. Before him 
was a picture that told its own tale, a 
story full of pathos, a poem with a lofty 
ideal, a sermon that might be preached 
with equal force in city or hamlet. No 
one could have looked, even cursorily, 
upon “Breaking Home Ties” without 
having been benefited by its pure, moral 
tone. Little did that Pennsylvania youth, 
a college student at the time, imagine 
that it would ever be his privilege to be- 
come acquainted with the family of so 
great an artist. Little did he think it 
might ever be possible to be introduced 
into the workshop of such a master, there 
to enjoy a spiritual communion in a 
preachment that transcends life, continu- 
ing from age to age, though the brush 
be laid away and the last canvas still un- 
completed. 

Life is too real, too brief, too buoyant, 
too serious, to be expended in a mere 
endeavor to reproduce the beautiful, to 
set forth a color scheme, or to put upon 
the canvas a mystical study, a symbol, an 
ideal grasped by but a few. If we must 
draw a distinction between art for art’s 
sake and art for humanity’s sake, let us 
be bold enough to choose the latter. If 
there is such a thing as a genre composi- 
tion, a story-telling picture, which reaches 
down and lifts men up, which ennobles 
him who paints and them who view the 
painting, why not accept this type? Why 
not embody in it all the beauty, sincerity 
and simplicity possible ? 





Let us put it in the words of Mr. Hov- 
enden himself : 

“What do we mean by education in art 
which the great public is to get? Do we 
really mean education in art in the sense 
of getting technical knowledge, or do we 
mean education by art through the mes- 
sage that art brings, the moral education, 





THOMAS HOVENDEN 


From a painting by W. H. Richardson 


the development of the love for the beau- 
tiful in the world around us which before 
had not been fully appreciated—sending 
us back to nature with greater love for it 
than we ever had, developing in all of us 
something of the artist, the power to get 
so much pleasure from nature at all times 
and under all conditions. 

“If I can give pleasure, if I can give 
comfort, if I can give strength to those 
around me by any word or act of mine, 
what manner of man am I if I do it not? 
See what a juggernaut car we make of 
the science of our art. I have seen 
women, children and men painted leaving 
out what was most beautiful and noble in 
them, deliberately shutting the eyes to it 
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Dunmanway church tell us they were mar- 
ried January 3, 1835; and here the 
Thomas Hovenden, whom we know and 
honor, was born on December 28, 1840. 
Dunmanway is in the county of Cork, 
hence it was natural that the precocious 
youth should obtain his first training in 
art in the Art School at Cork. In 1863, 
at the age of twenty-three, he came to 
America. His days were spent in earn- 
ing a livelihood, his evenings in attending 
the night school of the National Academy 
of Design in New York. His determina- 
tion to devote his life to painting became 
stronger as time went on, until, in 1874, 
he went to Paris, where he spent six years 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, studying at 
least part of this time under Cabanel. 
His first picture, “The Two Lilies,” was 
exhibited in 1874. From Paris Mr. Hov- 
enden went to Port Aven in Brittany, 
where he painted with Wylie, an Amer- 
ican artist. The two practically founded 
the colony there, which has become a re- 
sort especially for American artists. Here 
the Breton pictures were painted by our 
artist, notable among them, “A Brittany 
Woman Spinning” and “Pleasant News” 
(1876); “Thinking of Somebody” and 
“News from the Conscript” (1877) ; 
“Pride of the Old Folks” and “Loyalist 





THE HOVENDEN HOME 


At Plymouth Meeting 
Peasant Soldier of La Vendee, 1793” 
(1878). “The Poacher’s Story” and 
“The Sword Sharpener,” painted in 1878, 
are suggestive. The latter is another of 
the Breton interiors, as is “In Hoc Signe 





—and in time their sense of beauty be- 
comes dulled or dead. And to get what? 
Why, a something called a work of art, 
that had only in it the color harmonies 
of a piece of wall-paper.” 

Such in brief was the gospel of the 
artist, Thomas Hovenden. This is the 
theory he put into his masterpiece, 
“Breaking Home Ties.” And Mr. Hoy- 
enden was a man with a mission, an apos- 
tle of art, in fact the recognized apostle 
of genre painting. 

Goethe calls attention to the fact that, 
whereas character is formed by rubbing 





THE FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE 


At Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


up against a busy world, genius is best 
developed in solitude. Genius gradually 
evolves in Dunmanway and Plymouth 
Meeting ; for it was especially here in his 
Plymouth Meeting studio that the intense 
capacity for concentrated labor, often 
termed genius, came to its fullest fruition. 
Character was strengthened in Paris and 
London and New York and Philadelphia, 
where contact with kindred minds fur- 
thered resolution and necessitated a con- 
vincing apologetic. Of course, ancestry, 
where it is strong, aids materially in the 
determination of posterity’s value. The 
De Hovendens, or De Hovedens, have 
held estates in Kent for many centuries. 
Frisley, the old homestead, is to-day 
owned by a Robert Hovenden. Time 
and again the fathers and mothers of 
this family have bestowed the name 
Thomas on their sons. The removal of 
a Thomas Hovenden from Kent to Ire- 
land brought with it the establishment of 
a new homestead in Dunmanway. Here 
Robert Hovenden lived with his wife 
Ellen, nee Bryan. The records in the 
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Vinces,” an interior scene at La Vendee 
during the French Revolution. The peas- 
antry is seen flying to arms in defense of 
the king. The two central figures repre- 
sent a wife who is sewing a picture of 
the sacred heart on her husband’s breast. 
The “American Art Journal” speaks of 
the picture as executed in the style of 
the prevailing French school. It was 
first exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1880, 
where it was received with marked atten- 
tion, and afterwards at the National 
Academy in New York (1881). 

Having tasted the sweets of American 
life Hovenden could not refrain from 
returning to this country, though his 
daughter, when but a little girl, during the 
family’s sojourn in England in 1890-91, 
accused him of not being sufficiently loyal 
to the country of his adoption. The in- 
cident is too dainty to be omitted alto- 
gether. The children, being homesick for 
America, desired to return. Mr. Hoven- 
den endeavored to comfort them by draw- 
ing their attention to a nightingale out- 
side the window. His little daughter 
promptly replied: “Of course, father, you 
can’t understand because you’re not an 
American; but I would rather hear two 
sparrows at Plymouth Meeting than all 
the nightingales in England.” 

But we must return to the proper se- 
quence of our tale. Hovenden came back 
to us in 1880. On June 9, 1881, he was 
married to Miss Helen Corson, an artist, 
and consequently well able to sympathize 
with, and materially assist, the life-work 
of Mr. Hovenden. 

The artist opened a studio in New 
York, where he completed “Elaine,” 
which was exhibited at the National 
Academy in 1882. He became an Acade- 
mician soon after. For several years 
subsequent to his return he spent much 
time in portraying negro life. This he did 
well because his sympathies had been 
aroused. 

In the Plymouth Meeting studio, in 
which he painted, the first abolition meet- 
ings had been held, many years before. 
This same building became a station of 
the Underground Railway, a name ap- 
plied to the system whereby slaves escap- 
ing from their Southern homes were 
assisted in their efforts to reach a safe 
abode. 

“Chloe and Sam,” a typical cabin in- 
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terior, and “I’se So Happy,” an old negro 
twanging his banjo in a warm kitchen 
corner, both dated 1882, were exhibited 
in the Thomas B. Clarke collection of 
American pictures at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1891. “The 
Last Moments of John Brown,” now in 
the Metropolitan Museum at New York, 
illustrates the hero as he is descending 
the steps on his way to the gallows, stop- 
ping just long enough to kiss the colored 











ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR ‘*BREAKING HOME TIES”’ 
Owned by Mr. Talcott Williams 


baby held up by its mother. This picture 
was painted in 1884, and was etched by 
the artist himself in 1885. “In the Hands 
of the Enemy,” painted in 1889, is an- 
other of the contributions to history left 
by the artist. It pictures a wounded 
Confederate prisoner who is being ten- 
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derly cared for in a Pennsylvania farm- 
house. This has been etched by Hamil- 
ton Hamilton. The original is in the pub- 
lic gallery at Norwalk, Connecticut. 
“Their Pride” represents a colored fam- 
ily; the belle of the home is holding up 
a hand mirror and is evidently greatly im- 
pressed, while the members of the family 
are much interested and pleased. The 
picture was reproduced in ‘“Harper’s 
Weekly” of December 8, 1888. ‘Breaking 
Home Ties” may be said to have a sequel 
in “Bringing Home the Bride,” both 
being exhibited at Chicago in 1893. It 
would be superfluous to say anything 
about the former. The latter figured in 
the sixty-eighth Annual Exhibition at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, and was purchased by Mr. John 
Wanamaker. An unfinished canvas, “The 
Founding of the State,” may be looked 
upon as a continuation or development of 
this “Home” idea. The young bride and 
groom have come to their distant home; 
she is full of anxiety, he of hope and 
courage. 

The Hovendens spent some time in 
Europe in 1890-’91. During this visit 
they went to Kent, and for a time tarried 
in Frisley, the home of their ancestors. 
While here, Mr. Hovenden leased a stu- 
dio in Cranbrook, and painted his Eng- 
lish picture, “When Hope Was Darkest.” 
As he portrayed American character in 
America, so he set forth English charac- 
ter in England. The family is sitting in 
its cottage, despairing of the return -of 
an absent sailor boy. When hope was 
darkest the boy came unperceived up the 
sun-lit path. 

Returning from his last visit abroad 
Mr. Hovenden passed a winter at Wash- 


ington. There he painted “Jerusalem the 
Golden” in the studio in the Corcoran 
suilding. It was the last great painting 


he was to complete. It was the revela- 
tion of his artistic life. The principal fig- 
ure is that of a very sick young girl. Her 
lover is standing almost in the shadow. 
In the background her sister, seated at 
the melodeon, is playing the ever impres- 
sive hymn, “Jerusalem the Golden.” 

This is but a fragmentary sketch of a 
man and his work. Mr. Hovenden was 
of medium stature, well-built; he had 
blue eyes, and a full beard; his hand was 
extended as if he meant you to have it. 
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His disposition was very sunny. No one 
was ever more kind-hearted or congenial. 
His eyesight, due to the constant strain 
imposed, became somewhat impaired. 

Mr. Hovenden was repeatedly a mem- 
ber of the juries which passed upon the 
merits of pictures at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts exhibitions. He 
delivered lectures to the students, and 
lectured publicly at the Academy on Fri- 
day, February 8, 1895, on “What Is the 
Purpose of Art?” The artist proved his 
ability not only with the brush. He was 
a most successful lecturer, bringing to 
this work that painstaking care and per- 
sistency that marked him as a conscien- 
tious and accurate painter. 

The work of etching, however, was 
simply undertaken to reproduce his own 
work, instead of allowing it to be shame- 
fully treated by those who were not suf- 
ficiently sympathetic or true to the orig- 
inal. 

It would be interesting in this connec- 
tion to trace the employment of local 
characters as models. No one was 
exempt. Relatives and friends, high and 
low, rich and poor—they simply had to 
subject themselves to this master; and 
there are still found upon the village 
street of Plymouth Meeting the men and 
women who helped Hovenden accom- 
plish his life purpose. Among the socie- 
ties to which he belonged we need refer 
only to the National Academy of Design, 
the Society of American Artists (elected 
1882), The American Water Color So- 
ciety, The Philadelphia Society of Artists 
(1883), The New York Etching Club 
(1885), and the Artists’ Fund Society. 

Hovenden’s death was peculiarly con- 
sonant with his entire life. It was pre- 
mature and more than ordinarily sad, but 
its very nature stamped the impress of 
sincerity upon a career of great moral 


strength. His pictures realize his life pur- 
pose; his death illustrates it more abun- 
dantly. 


Leaving Norristown in good health on 
Wednesday afternoon, August 14, 1895, 
Mr. Hovenden began his journey by trol- 
ley to his home at Plymouth Meeting. 
It was necessary for passengers trav eling 
on the Norristown and Chestnut Hill line 
to alight in order to cross the tracks of 
the Trenton Cut-Off division of the 
Pennsylvania railroad bridge. Among 

















the passengers on the car was little Bessie 
Pifer, who, child-like, stepped out upon 
the railroad track without inquiring about 
the safety of her procedure. A moving 
engine concealed by a moving freight 
emerged just soon enough to allow the 
artist to see the child’s plight. There 
was but a second for thought. A second 
afterward both child and artist were dead. 
The attempt to save the child’s life was 
the effort of a noble man. The death suf- 
fered was the death of a hero. 


The unfinished canvas presents the 
scene of a distant, rugged home. Does 


not the unfinished life point to a more 
distant, beauteous home? A near rela- 
tive, writing a few days after his death, 
says: “To the Moloch of rapid-transit we 
are ready to sacrifice, but to what extent! 


He had headed the fight the people of 


the township made for protection at this 
particular crossing, and from his energy 
and insistence they expected victory. Will 
his death win it for them? Of all living 
men none could be more careful. I re- 
member the last time he drove my chil- 
dren to the station at Spring Mill, . He 
was so nervous lest G. should loiter’on 
the tracks, although we were ten minutes 
ahead of train time. And so it was al- 
ways about the well-being of children, 
whenever they were around him. For 
their sakes he would even neglect the 
elders of a visiting party, turning them 
over to his wife. It was no mere coinci- 
dence that he died for a child. He loved 
them every one.” 

The funeral of this great man was sim- 
ple, both in preparation and execution. 
At 2 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, Au- 
gust 17, several hundred people assem- 
bled at the Hovenden home at Plymouth 
Meeting. The black-covered coffin hold- 
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ing the body of the artist was in the room 
to the left. of the hall. The silver plate 
on the coffin contained only the name, 
with the dates of birth and of death. A 
white bandage encircled the brow, hiding 
the otherwise visible results of the en- 
gine’s wrath, a peculiar martyr’s crown. 
The flowers round about breathed forth 





HOVENDEN’S GRAVE 


In the cemetery of the Friends’ Meeting House, at 
Plymouth Meeting 


he Se 


the fragrance and the beauty of “Jeru- 
salem the Golden.” The Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Furness, pastor emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, a 
close friend of the artist, delivered the 
funeral address. The pall bearers were 
George Corson, Dr. Percy Corson, Joseph 
C. Jones, and Dr. O. C. Leedom, rela- 
tives, together with Thomas Eakins and 
Mr. Murray, Philadelphia artists. Mr. 
Hovenden lies buried in the quaint but 
beautiful burying ground attached to the 
meeting house at Plymouth Meeting. 

No one of the family to which he be- 
longed could have been truer to the fam- 
ily motto, Vis et veritas. 


Finis 
By Carl Culver Wiggin 


ATURE has done. 
Through Spring’s bright daybreak 


Blithely she’s 
Down Summer's 


run, 
noontide, 


Into Fall’s night, 


Till ‘neath white 
Lo! she sleeps tight. 


Winter’s robe, 











WILLIAM COWPER 


After the portrait by George Romney 


The Love Affairs of Literary Men 


By Myrtle Reed 


Author of ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace,’’ and ‘‘The Master’s Violin’’ 


V. William Cowper 


With illustrations from the Garnett and Gosse ‘‘English Literature: An Illustrated Record’’ 


N the whole range of literature 
there are few things more pitiful 
than the sad story of William Cow- 
per. Students of heredity will find 

much evidence to support their theory in 
the line of Cowper’s immediate ancestors, 
from the eccentric John Donne, who pre- 
pared his own funeral sermon, and had a 
portrait of himself painted in his winding 
sheet, down to Cowper’s father, who gave 
him a treatise on suicide while he was yet 
a child, and desired to know his opinion 
of it. 

To his mother, the gentle Anne Cow- 
per, the poet was indebted for his peaceful 


With singular blindness the Reverend 
John Cowper decided that his son should 
study law after his education was other- 
wise completed. So the nervous, sensi- 
tive boy was imprisoned in an attorney’s 
office, but he soon found something more 
to his liking. 

His father’s brother, Ashley Cowper, 
lived not far from the office where the 
embryo lawyer was supposedly at work. 
He had a family of growing daughters, 
mischievous, high-spirited girls, who made 
their cousin very welcome at all times, 
even when they too should have been 
doing other things. 





COWPER’S BIRTHPLACE AT BERKHAMPSTEAD 


and contented childhood. She died when 
he was but six, leaving a little son a week 
old; and yet all through his life Cowper 
remembered her with tenderest affection. 
When she had been dead and buried fifty 
years she was still as real to him as when 
he sat at her knee, and amused himself 
by pricking the figures on her gown into 
tissue paper with a pin. 


When Cowper was twenty-one he fell 
deeply in love with one of his cousins, 
Theodora; but her father forbade the 
marriage, not without good and sufficient 
reasons. They were first cousins, and the 
young lover had no prospects. ‘What 
will you do for a living if you marry Wil- 
liam Cowper?” the stern parent asked his 
daughter. 
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“Do, sir?” she replied, “why, wash all 
day and ride out on the great dog at 
night !” 

This solution of the problem was not 
convincing, however; and at last it be- 
came evident, even to Theodora and her 
lover, that their marriage would be un- 
wise, and they sorrowfully agreed to sep- 
arate, exchanging vows of eternal devo- 
tion. 

Nineteen or twenty love poems, ad- 
dressed “To Della,” were not published 
until twenty-five years after Cowper’s 
death. Theodora never saw him again, 
but she treasured the faded packet 
through her long, unwedded life, faithful 
as she had promised to be. 

Though he was doubtless much in love 
with Theodora the disappointment did not 
embitter him as much as romantic biog- 
raphers would have us believe; for, two 
years after, he took admiring note of an- 
other young woman. In writing to a 
friend he said: 

I lately passed three days in Greenwich, 
a blessed three days; and if they had been 
three years, I should not have envied the 
gods their immortality. There I found that 
lovely and beloved little gir1, of whom I have 
often talked to you; she is at that age, six- 
teen, at which every day brings with it some 
new beauty to her form. No one can be more 
modest, nor (what seems wonderful in a 
woman) more silent; but when she speaks 
you might believe that a muse was speaking. 
Woe is me that so bright a star looks to 
another region, having risen in the West In- 
dies; thither it is about to return and will 
leave me nothing but sighs and tears. 

Yet, in spite of this, there is no reason 
to doubt that he always loved Theodora, 
not with the hot blood of youth, it is true, 
but with a gentle, chastened, and perhaps 
sad affection. 


Yet ere we looked our last farewell 
From her dear lips this comfort fell:— 
“Fear not that Time, where’er we rove, 
Or absence, shall abate my love.” 


Thus he wrote of her, and in the after 
years she proved that hers was no idle 
fancy, but rather the deep and lasting 
love which sweetens life even while it 
saddens it, as the sunset lights penetrate 
the gray gloom of gathering clouds. 

There is no need to dwell upon the 
sorry details of his first madness, nor to 
write of that wise and gentle Dr. Cotton 
who watched him for months, soothing 
him, dispelling hallucinations, and exor- 
cising the demons that tormented him by 
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day and night. John Cowper, the younger 
brother whose birth had taken his mother 
away from him, was watching too with 
Dr. Cotton, and hoping against hope. At 
last the madness was dispelled, and those 
who loved Cowper believed it was for- 
ever. 

His conversion took place at this time, 
also, greatly to the delight of his brother 
and his physician. His own version of the 
event reads: 

In a moment I believed and received the 
Gospel. Whatever my friend Madan had 
said to me, so long before, revived in its 
clearness, with “demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power.” Unless the Almighty arm 
had been about me, I think I should have 
died with gratitude and joy. My eyes filled 
with tears, and my voice choked with trans- 
port. I could only look up to heaven in silent 
fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. 

Upon leaving the asylum he found him- 
self sorely straightened in finances. His 
family withdrew a part of the support 
which had been given him, and he did not 
know which way to turn. At this junc- 
ture he received an anonymous letter, of 
which he wrote to Lady Hesketh as 
follows: 


I have a word or two more to say on the 
same subject. While this troublesome mat- 
ter was in agitation, and I expected little less 
than to be abandoned by the family, I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, in a hand utterly 
strange to me, by the post. It was conceived 
in the kindest and most benevolent terms 
imaginable, exhorting me not to distress my- 
self with fears lest the threatened event 
should take place; for that, whatever deduc- 
tion of my income might happen, the defect 
should be supplied by a person who loved 
me tenderly and approved my conduct. 

This was doubtless Theodora, watch- 
ing over her lover from afar. 

He settled in Huntingdon, where he 
lived the life of a recluse for some little 
time, attending church regularly, but 
speaking to no one, and taking many soli- 
tary walks. One day, when out in the 
country, he met a young stranger who in- 
troduced himself as William Unwin, say- 
ing that he should have called upon him, 
if he had not thought that he preferred 
solitude. 

Cowper went home to tea with the 
courteous stranger, and met a very con- 
genial family. Besides the father and 
mother of his friend, there was a daugh- 
ter, Susanna, about eighteen years of age. 

“In her mother’s company,” he wrote, 
“she says little; not because her mother 
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requires it of her, but because she seems 
glad of that excuse for not talking, being 
inclined to bashfulness.” Mrs. Unwin 
was much younger than her husband, and 
Cowper found her so delightful that he 
afterward said, “When I returned to my 
lodgings I gave thanks to God, who had 
so graciously answered my prayers by 
bringing me into the society of Chris- 
tians.” 

In a letter to his friend Joseph Hill this 
passage occurs: 

The old gentleman is a man of learning 
and good sense, and as simple as parson 


That woman is a blessing to me, and I 
never see her without being better for her 
company. 1 am treated in the family as if 
I was a near relation, and have been repeat- 
edly invited to call upon them at all times. 

You know what a shy fellow I am; I can- 
not prevail with myself to make so much use 
of this privilege as I am sure they intend I 
should; but perhaps this awkwardness wil! 
wear off hereafter. It was my earnest re- 
quest, before I left St. Albans, that wher- 
ever it might please Providence to dispose 
me, I might meet with such an acquaintance 
as I find in Mrs. Unwin. Now that 
I know them, I wonder that I liked Hunt- 
ingdon so well before I knew them, and am 
apt to think I should find every place dis- 





CowPER IN His Stupy 


From a drawing by Richard Westall 


Adams. His wife has a very uncommon un- 
derstanding, has read much, to excellent pur- 
pose, and is more polite than a duchess. The 
son, who belongs to Cambridge, is a most 
amiable young man, and the daughter quite 
of a piece with the rest of the family. 


The attraction between Cowper and the 
Unwins grew day by day, and he spent 
much of his time with them. In speaking 
of a conversation he had in the garden 
with Mrs. Unwin he said it did him more 
good than he should have received from 
an audience of the first prince in Europe. 





agreeable that had not an Unwin belonging 
to it. 


Cowper, like many another bachelor, 
found it difficult to manage his household 
affairs without extravagance. He wrote: 

A man cannot always live upon sheep’s 
head and liver and lights, like the lions in 
the Tower; and a joint of- meat is an end- 
less incumbrance. My butcher’s bill for last 
week amounted to four shillings and ten 
pence. I set off with a leg of lamb, and 
was forced to give part of it away to my 
washerwoman. Then I made an experiment 
upon a sheep’s heart, and that was too little. 
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Next, I put three pounds of beef into a pie, 
and this like to have been too much, for it 
lasted three days, though my landlord was 
admitted to a share in it. In short, I never 
knew how to pity poor housekeepers before; 
but now I céase to wonder at that politic cast 
which their occupation usually gives to their 
countenance, for it is really a matter full of 
perplexity. 

Mrs. Unwin doubtless gave him much 
housewifely advice, but he evidently 
found it very difficult to combine theory 
and practice, for shortly afterward the 
Unwins suggested that he board with 
them. The lonely man gladly accepted 
this solution of his troubles, and at once 
entered the home which was to be his 
for more than twenty years. 

Though Mrs. Unwin was but seven 
years older than he, Cowper continually 
spoke of her as “a second mother.” “Mrs. 
Unwin has almost a maternal affection for 
me,” he wrote, “and I have something 
very like a filial one for her, and her son 
and I are brothers.” 

And again: “The lady in whose house 
I live is so excellent a person, and regards 
we with a friendship so truly Christian, 
that I could almost fancy my own mother 
restored to life again, to compensate to 
me for all the friends I have lost and all 
my connexions broken.” 

Financial troubles again perplexed him, 
for his family, vexed because he kept a 
needed servant, threatened to diminish the 
support on which he depended. Mrs. 
Unwin thereupon reduced the stipulated 
payment by half, and he thankfully ac- 
cepted the new arrangement. But on 
finding that he was boarding, and that 
his expenses were not likely to be in- 
creased, the family did not fulfil the 
threat; and so, for a time, all went well. 

Cowper took a great interest in gar- 
dening, and his friends sent him seeds, 
plants and cuttings, so that his time was 
healthfully occupied. During the winter 
he devoted himself to literature, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Unwin, who gener- 
ously praised everything he wrote. 

Two years after he went to live with 
them Mr. Unwin was thrown from his 
horse and killed. His death made a great 
change in the family finances, and necessi- 
tated a removal to a smaller house. 

William Unwin, the son, was now a 
clergyman, and Miss Unwin was engaged 
to be married; but neither Mrs. Unwin 
nor Cowper ever thought of such a thing 





as separation. It was at this time that 
they became acquainted with that strenu- 
ous preacher of the gospel, the Reverend 
John Newton. 

It was he who urged them to remove 
to Olney, and found a house for them, 
where Mrs. Unwin, her daughter and 
Cowper made their new home. 

John Newton believed most heartily in 
the gospel of work, and infused some of 
his own enthusiasm into Cowper’s frail 
body, with disastrous results. They vis- 
ited the sick and poor, prayed with the 
dying, and conducted public meetings 
everywhere. The long strain told upon 
Cowper, his brother John died, Miss Un- 
win was married, and—people began to 
talk because Mrs. Unwin and Cowper 
continued to live together. 

This gossip sorely distressed them 
both, but neither would consent to a sep- 
aration. Finally, though biographers dif- 
fer upon this point, it seems certain that 
they became engaged to be married. Cow- 
per was wretched and unhappy. Dreams 
tortured him by night, doubts and fore- 
bodings by day, and once again he went 
mad. 

He was at Newton’s during this attack, 
but Mrs. Unwin attended him faithfully 
every day. In speaking of it afterward, 
he said to Lady Hesketh: 


I believed that everybody hated me, and 
that Mrs. Unwin hated me most of all; was 
convinced that my food was poisoned, to- 
gether with ten thousand megrims of the 
same stamp. . At the same time that 
I was convinced of Mrs. Unwin’s aversion to 
me, I could endure no other companion. The 
whole management of me consequently de- 
volved upon her, and a terrible task she had. 
She performed it, however, with a cheerful- 
ness hardly ever equalled on such an oc- 
casion; and I have often heard her say that 
if ever she praised God in her life, it was 
when she found that she was to have all the 
labour. She performed it accordingly, but, as 
I hinted once before, very much to the hurt 
of her own constitution. 


. Cowper made one attempt at suicide 
during this affliction, which, like the 
others, was unsuccessful. Mrs. Unwin 
had left her own home that she might 
give all of her time to him, and slanders 
distressed her even while she was en- 
gaged in this work of mercy. Finally she 
induced Cowper to go back to her own 
house with her. It was gardening time 
again, and the outdoor employment 
proved a blessing. Some friends gave 











him three rabbits, which he christened 
“Puss,” “Bess,” and “Tiney,” and with 
which he was greatly pleased. 

One day he saw a lady enter a shop 
opposite the house, and asked who she 
was. Mrs. Unwin replied that she was 
Lady Austen, the widow of a baronet, 
who was visiting her sister in Olney. 
Cowper expressed a desire to meet her, 
so Mrs. Unwin invited her to tea. 

This friendship proved a great blessing 
to Cowper. “She is a lively, agreeable 
woman,” he wrote to Newton, “‘who has 
seen much of the world, and accounts it 
a great simpleton—as it is. She laughs 
and makes laugh, and keeps up a con- 
versation without seeming to labor at it.” 

Yet the intrusion of another element 
had its effect upon both Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin. There was a quarrel, which dis- 
tressed Cowper very much, judging from 
his letters to William Unwin. For in- 
stance: 


My letters have already apprised you of 
that close and intimate connection that took 
place between the lady you visited in Queen 
Ann Street and us. Nothing could be more 
promising, though sudden in the commence- 
ment. She treated us with as much unre- 
servedness of communication as if we had 
been born in the same house and educated 
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together. At her departure she herself pro- 
posed a correspondence, and because writing 
does not agree with your mother, proposed 
a correspondence with me. At length, 
having had repeated occasion to observe that 
she expressed a sort of romantic idea of our 
merits, and built such expectations of felicity 
upon our friendship as we were sure that 
nothing human could possibly answer, I 
wrote to remind her that we were mortal, to 
recommend it to her not to think more highly 
of us than the subject would warrant. : 
Your mother heard me read the letter, she 
read it herself, and honored it with her warm 
approbation. But it gave mortal offence; it 
received indeed an answer, but such an one 
as I could by no means reply to; and there 
ended (for it was impossible it should ever 
be renewed) a friendship that bid fair to be 
lasting. 


Still again he writes to William Unwin 
upon the same subject: 


Having imparted to you an account of the 
fracas between us and Lady Austen, it is 
necessary that you should be made acquainted 
with every event that bears any relation to 
that incident. The day before yesterday she 
sent me by her brother-in-law, Mr. Jones, 
three pair of worked ruffles, with advice that 
I should soon receive a fourth. I knew they 
were begun before we quarrelled. I begged 
Mr. Jones to tell her when he wrote next, 
how much I thought myself obliged, and 
gave him to understand that I should make 
her a very inadequate, though the only return 
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From a drawing by J. D. Harding 
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im my power, by laying my volume at her 
feet. This likewise she had previous reason 
given to expect. Thus stands the affair at 
present; whether anything in the shape of a 
reconciliation is to take place hereafter, I 
know not. 

Cowper confesses to a correspondent 
that Lady Austen’s vivacity at times 
wearied both him and Mrs. Unwin, accus- 
tomed as they were to quiet. One of 
Cowper’s biographers says that Lady 
Austen expected him to marry her, and 
that Mrs. Unwin’s jealousy prevented it. 
However that may be, Lady Austen left 
Olney for good, and the unbroken quiet 
was resumed. 

Soon afterward, however, Lady Hes- 
keth, Cowper’s cousin and Theodora’s 
sister, wrote him affectionately, after 
years of silence, and he answered gladly. 
She inquired delicately into his financial 
condition, and he soon received anony- 
mous notice of an anonymous contribu- 
tion in the shape of an annuity of five 
hundred pounds. Though Cowper sus- 
pected it, but never knew definitely, this 
was again evidence of Theodora’s lasting 
love. 

Lady Hesketh came to Olney, a widow, 
and took a house near by. Cowper had 
written : 

I long to show you my workshop, and to 
see you sitting on the opposite side of my 
table. We shall be as close packed as two 
wax figures in an old-fashioned picture-frame. 
I am writing in it now. It is the place in 
‘which I fabricate all my verse in summer 
time. . The grass under my windows 
is all bespangled with dew-drops and the 
birds are singing in the apple trees, among 
the blossoms. Never poet had a more com- 
modious oratory in which to invoke his muse. 


Lady Hesketh brought her carriage 
and pair, and the three had many pleasant 
drives together, subject, of course, to the 
uncharitable comments of the neighbors. 
She decided finally that both Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin would be better off else- 
where, so she secured a house at Weston, 
furnished it to her liking, and saw them 
safely into it. She also added several 


pounds to their annual income. 

William Unwin paid them a visit there, 
but died suddenly on the day after his 
departure from his own home. 


To Mrs. 
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Unwin, enfeebled by years and illness, the 
shock was a great one, from which she 
never fully recovered. 

It became Cowper’s turn to comfort 
her, which he did as best he could. For 
five or six years following Mr. Unwin’s 
death he was in better health than he 
had ever been before. Mrs. Unwin was 
almost crippled by a fall upon the ice. A 
paralytic stroke followed some time after, 
and in his anxiety for her, coupled with 
the effects of his hard work at the Jliad, 
he began to fail. 

The old horrors gathered round him. 
Dreams and forebodings from which he 
could not escape, coupled with the eternal 
fear of madness, daily preyed upon him. 
Yet these two spent their twilight to- 
gether, each consoling the other. 

Lady Hesketh, still tenderly watching, 
arranged their removal to Norfolk. Both 
improved for a time, then Mrs. Unwin 
failed more rapidly, and deep depression 
took possession of the poet’s mind. 

At last Mrs. Unwin died, and after the 
first agony of grief was over Cowper was 
possessed with the fear that she would 
be buried alive. “She is not actually 
dead,” he said, so difficult it was for him 
to believe that the friend and comforter 
of over twenty years had been taken away 
from him. 

From that time his despondency was 
never broken, though his friends tried 
every means in their power. He died 
peacefully, after days of apathetic calm. 
The end came without a struggle, as he 
lay asleep; and it is said that the expres- 
sion on his face “was that of calmness 
and composure, mingled, as it were, with 
holy surprise.” 

We who grope blindly on the other side 
of the veil which divides us from him, 
can only guess at the secret which 
brought him peace at last. That lost 
mother, whom he so tenderly loved, may 
have been waiting with outstretched arms 
for the aged, broken man who was once 
her child; side by side with Mary Unwin, 
whose steadfast devotion has been com- 
pared with that of the other Mary, who 
was last at the Cross and first at the tomb. 














The Clothes of Genius 


N old English biographer writes: 
“The festivities of the afternoon 
are far on, when a commotion is 
heard in the hall, as if some dog or 

other stray animal had forced his way in. 

The instinct of a friendly guest tells him 

of the arrival; he opens the door and 

fetches in the little stranger.” 

The guest wore a boy’s duffle great- 
coat, very threadbare, with a hole in it, 
and buttoned tight to the chin, where it 
met the fragments of a parti-colored bel- 
cher handkerchief. On his feet this queer 
little man wore list shoes, covered with 
snow, for it was a stormy winter’s night,— 
and the trousers he wore !—some one sug- 
gested that they were mere linen gar- 
ments blackened with writing ink. This 
particular genius wore such fragments of 
apparel as were nearest at hand. Had 
chance thrown him a dress coat, a 
Bishop’s apron, a kilt, and top boots, the 
result would have been the same. 

Thus we are given a pen portrait of 
De Quincey at the most famous period of 
his sad and picturesque career. Only a 
short time ago I met Marion Crawford 
in Fifth avenue, begloved, bespatted, and 
radiant in the gorgeousness of his ap- 
parel; and Harding Davis, high-hatted, 
high-collared, a fop of the twentieth cen- 
tury, passed along the same avenue a few 
moments later. I was reminded of De 
Quincey. It is a long cry, I admit, from 
the day of Coleridge to that of Kipling, 
but is there a theory as to the dress of 
our authors? Can it be possible that 
genius has declined as the perfection of 
our raiment has progressed? The garret 
has given way to the boudoir; ale and 
cheese to champagne and boned turkey; 
the ragged coat to the embroidered dress- 
ing gown; the tallow candle to the electric 











light; the quill pen to the golden one. 
Types and ink alone remain unchanged. 

Only a fool rejoiceth in a new coat, 
while the old and worn one is favorable to 
retirement and study. Give me the old 
coat like that of Sir Walter Scott, who 
could write in no other; or better still, 
take me back to Lord Byron who wrote 
without any coat at all. Leigh Hunt de- 
lighted in a shabby nightgown; Words- 
worth wrote in an old jacket; Hazlett in 
an antiquated surtout that was never 
brushed. 

With the authors of to-day, Jerome K. 
Jerome, J. M. Barrie, Henry Arthur 
Jones, and Hall Caine might almost be 
called moderately well-dressed, in a non- 
stylish sort of way. At all events they 
avoid the shuddering solecism of wearing 
a light coat and waistcoat with dark trou- 
sers, attributed to Robert Buchanan, or 
the mixed styles of W. S. Gilbert. The 
late Sir Walter Besant wore clothes which 
caused him to be mistaken for “a pros- 
perous city merchant.” 

I had almost forgotten Mr. Zangwill, 
who appeared at a dinner party in New 
York, attired in a lounge suit that might 
have belonged to any period during the 
last ten years, and had even reached the 
stage of the “shabby genteel.” However, 
it is consoling to know that Mr. Zangwill’s 
literary success enables him to wear a 
frock coat that nearly passes muster, even 
though the accompanying trousers are too 
short. 

Over on the Continent Mr. Zangwill 
has an opposite in M. Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio, the Italian novelist, who, upon a re- 
cent visit to Egypt took with him four- 
teen trunks. In them was his outfit, 
as follows: Seventy-two day shirts, forty- 
eight night shirts, eight hats, eight suits 
of clothes, five shooting costumes, five 
dress suits, four smoking jackets, thirty- 
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six colored silk shirts, two dressing 
gowns, forty-eight pairs of hyacinth and 
straw-colored gloves, twenty-four pairs 
of old gold gloves, three handkerchiefs 
with asphoid pattern, twelve sticks, 
twelve #lpen-stocks, eight violet um- 
brellas, ten green sunshades, one hundred 
and fifty neckties, no two alike; ten white 
waistcoats, fourteen pairs of shoes, two 
pairs of shooting boots, two pairs of slip- 
pers, a carbine, three revolvers, a dagger, 
a case of bonbons, a coffee service, and a 
scent burner. 
Wi. M. CLEMENS. 


A Protest Against the Literary Tract 


polemical novel, with its cry 

against abuses, its exposition of 

some political or religious system. 
The disquisitional short story is a new 
phase of popular literature. By the aid 
of humor, invective, or sarcasm, it laughs 
at the inconsistencies, attacks the wrong- 
fulness, or inveighs against the injustice 
of ultra modern methods and systems. 
We read arguments for Christian Science 
and against it, both administered in 
sprightly narrative form, the love motive 
constantly jostling the doctrinal deliveries 
which are the real inspiration of the au- 
thor. The servant problem, so uncom- 
promisingly hard-featured in its economic 
aspect, is flippantly treated as affording 
delectable bits of light comedy, or hila- 
rious scraps of broad farce. Educational 
fads and fancies open up a new field for 
the dilettante in sarcastic literature; and 
the whole world of politics, the whole 
social fabric, is held guilty of its flaws, 
not in bitter diatribes of pitiless accusa- 
tion, but in the gay banter of some mirth- 
compelling series of jeux d’esprit. 

The literary quality of these up-to-date 
stories with a purpose varies greatly. 
Some are merely acrid controversy sug- 
ared to taste. Others carry their points 
so convincingly and pleasantly that one 
is inclined to forgive the author his unfair 
use of the story vehicle. Yet his offense 
against art is none the less heinous be- 
cause one agrees with his opinions. 

Unless he started out solely to amuse 
us, an author, be he never so clever and 
witty, has falsified his position. We have 
demanded a story-teller, and a doctrinaire 


W E have long been familiar with the 





presents himself. Only the artist who 
yields himself up to his art, and lets the 
world go wag, can give us the pure prod- 
uct, glamorous with the Eastern light of 
the story’s dawn, and limpidly crystalline 
with the freshness of the clear fount of 
imagination. 

It ought not to be necessary to define 
a story. But so much flux has become 
mixed with the true ore, from which the 
old tales were fashioned, that now almost 
any spurious mixture which may be run 
into the ready molds is called a story— 
because of its outward form alone. A 
story is a fictitious narrative told with an 
air of truth. It draws on the imagina- 
tion and world-experience of the author 
for its setting, turn of events, and char- 
acterization ; and these must, in turn, ap- 
peal to the imagination and the sense of 
actual fitness in the reader. If the story- 
teller writes with pure pleasure in his 
theme, and uses a nice feeling of propor- 
tion in its presentment, the impression 
conveyed to the reader will have the 
charm and the delicate balance of a work 
of art. 

A mistake in technique habitual to mod- 
erns who essay the story-telling art is a 
too liberal use of the “local color” with 
which they overlay their work. A ten- 
dency to expatiate on surroundings un- 
familiar to the reader can only alienate 
his sympathies. California may be a 
beautiful place, but one does not care to 
be assured of it in a thousand words of 
superfluous description before the action 
of a story begins. Moreover, the springs 
of action are apt to be weakened, and the 
true purpose of the story dissipated, by 
the author’s anxiety to strengthen and 
make effective his scenic background. 
Sometimes the reader is led to suspect 
that the author never really had any story 
to tell. Rather, he wished to exploit some 
special corner of the globe, dazzling the 
reader by his brilliant word-painting into 
a belief that his pageantry is somehow an 
atonement for the lack of motive, signifi- 
cance, passion—the stuff of which real 
stories are made. Even when the story 
actually comes to successful action in the 
strange landscape the reader may feel 
that his intimacy with the actors would 
have been warmer if they had met on 
common ground. Not that a foreign set- 
ting can spoil a good story. On the con- 

















trary, something weird or exotic, hyper- 
borean or antipodal in a setting will 
transform a plain tale into one of rich 
impressiveness. The effect depends on 
whether the story was told for its own 
sake, and created its own atmosphere, or 
whether a descriptive catalog has been 
pieced out into a semblance of narrative 
fiction. We are willing to be transported 
to so alien a land as India when an au- 
thor like Kipling conducts us there, be- 
cause the things that he writes about 
necessarily happened there. The lands of 
the Orient—their mise en scene of en- 
closed gardens, cool fountains, and melo- 
dious nightingales—are vivid to those 
who have never seen them because the 
tellers of Eastern tales, absorbed in their 
recital, were scarcely conscious that their 
natural, every-day surroundings were in- 
terwoven with the fabric of their art. 

When the scene which displaces the 
rightful action of the story is chosen be- 
cause of elements of ugliness or squalor 
the offense against true art is all the 
greater. A popular field of the modern 
story, New York’s east-side, may have a 
picturesque appeal in the commingling of 
strange nationalities, and in the observ- 
ance of primitive customs brought from 
afar. But so long as the story is written 
from without the scene, no matter how 
accurate the observation of the author, 
how sympathetic his attitude, or how 
attractive his style of presentment, his 
work is not a story at all, but simply a 
study in sociology, with an admixture of 
fictitious ingredients. That the author 
has been incited to his task by his indig- 
nation and pity wrung from the sight of 
suffering and wrong may be a good reason 
for his hold on public attention, but is no 
justification of his art form. It is possible 
for an east-side story to be a good story 
orily when the characters, instead of being 
looked at as curious and pitiful specimens 
of humanity, moving about in a bizarre 
and repulsive medium, are judged as 
though they were one with the author, 
and as though their surroundings were 
elemental to their being. 

Though a story may be wilfully over- 
weighted with purpose, or too consciously 
steeped in local color, both purpose and 
color may evolve themselves naturally in 
the true art form. Indeed, it is sometimes 
left for the reader to find in a story moral 
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values inherent in the working material, 
and undiscovered by the author himself. 
So, too, color is an essential value in a 
story, inseparable from its other compo- 
nent elements. No one but the critic or 
analyst of literature, however, looks for 
the basic elements of a story at all. For 
the appreciative reader a good story is 
completely harmonious, unalterably homo- 
geneous. To such a story he yields his 
faith, and believes, for the nonce, in 
The Mummy’s Foot or The Lady or the 
Tiger? 

Let not the author, then, abuse the faith 
of those to whom he ministers by any 
biased application of his art. He need 
not go to noisy arenas or to strange lands 
in order to find fresh themes. He should 
rather let his themes seek him. If he 
be a true artist it matters not how old 
the theme may be. He will know, by vir- 
tue of his artist’s power, how to weld 
it into beautiful form. 

ALWIN WEST. 


Lord Lovelace 


STRONG argument in favor of 
A the belief in hereditary genius is 


furnished in Ralph Gordon Noél 

Milbanke, Earl Lovelace and Baron 
Wentworth, who recently died in Eng- 
land. 

Even to literary persons it seems a 
long time since Lord Byron startled the 
world by his splendid genius, his enthu- 
siasm for Greek liberty, his domestic un- 
happiness, his poetic love for his only 
child, Ada, and his tragic death. Only 
two generations have passed—Ada, and 
now her son, Lord Lovelace. Than the 
latter, no man of great talents and really 
great intellectual force was less known. 
He hated society—that is, in the modern 
London sense of rushing about from 
house to house, meeting and seeing per- 
sons for whom he did not care; but there 
was no more charming host in England 
than when, at Ockham Park, he gathered 
about him clever men and women, 
leading minds in every intellectual and 
artistic field. He was an intimate of 
Gladstone; and Stevenson and Morley 
were his frequent guests. At his house 
books, art, husbandry, and all the sci- 
ences were discussed, not in English 
only, nor of England, but of the world. 
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Being an unusual linguist Lord Lovelace 
read and spoke not only French and Ger- 
man, but also Italian, Swedish and Rus- 
sian, and knew thoroughly the literature 
of these countries. He knew Balzac as 
well as Balzac knew Paris. Pascal and 
George Sand were perennial delights. In 
music he knew and appreciated every one 
from Palestrina to Chopin; he was an in- 
telligent art critic. His practical side 
was shown in his care of his estates and 
his interest in husbandry. Every year he 
planted thousands of beech trees, that the 
estates might grow all the time more 
beautiful. 

He had, too, a scientific side; under 
other conditions of birth and wealth he 
might have become a great original in- 
vestigator and a mathematician. His life 
was spent in study, as far from the noise 
and rush of the world of commerce and 
money-making as one can get in Eng- 
land. In the development of intellect 
Lord Lovelace proves the wisdom of the 
law of primogeniture. If he had had to 
turn his really splendid talents to the 
making of money, England would cer- 
tainly have been the poorer by one man 
with splendidly cultivated, all-round mind. 
And yet Lord Lovelace never did any- 
thing of note, was not known to the 
world generally, and was quite unknown, 
unheard of, by the reading public until 
last year, when the startling reviews of 
his book on his grandfather—Astarte— 
were printed. In this work he claimed to 
give documentary proofs that the charges 
made by Mrs. Stowe, who was a close 
friend of Lady Byron, were true. There 
was no one living who could contradict 
him. He made statements, said he had 
family papers to prove them—who was 
there to refute his argument? 

Lord Lovelace was brought up by his 
mother, whose sympathies were with her 
father, though she did not remember him. 
She had never been allowed to read any 
of his poems, not even the one addressed 
to her, until after her marriage. Her 
husband, however, was a great admirer 
of Byron’s genius, and created in his 
wife’s mind an appreciation for her 
‘father’s work. Naturally her son never 
heard any disparagement of his grand- 
father. But when she died, in 1860, Lord 
Lovelace came under his grandmother’s, 
Lady Byron’s, care; and although then 





twenty, he could scarcely help being more 
or less influenced by the tales she told to 
Mrs. Stowe—tales which he must have 
heard, of her domestic miseries and of 
Lord Byron’s gross immoralities. 

The influence is easily understood: the 
mother was dead, the grandmother had 
endured. And it is easy to believe ill of 
the dead. Yet even so, one wonders why 
Lord Lovelace should have published a 
half-doubted, almost forgotten story, and 
a vulgar one at that. Surely his ardor for 
truth seems misplaced ; he added no fresh 
shame to his grandfather’s name—Lord 

3yron will be remembered for his genius, 

not for his domestic shortcomings. No 
one, probably, has been convinced of the 
truth of the reasons which Lady Byron 
gave for leaving her husband. More than 
this, Lord Lovelace brought himself be- 
fore the public in such a way as to gain 
only notoriety ; and every one who knows 
or has heard of his splendid talents can- 
not help deploring that he felt impelled 
to publish Astarte. 

Lord Lovelace’s death was nearly as 
sudden as Lord Byron’s. He was stand- 
ing with a number of guests on the ter- 
race waiting for dinner to be announced, 
when he fell forward without word or 
sign, and before help could reach him he 
was dead. A hale, splendid man of sixty- 
six, with none of the facial beauty of his 
grandfather, but with a mind quite worthy 
to have descended, if only on the distaff 
side, from the great Lord Byron—this 
was Lord Lovelace. 

ELIZABETH SINGERLY BALCH. 


Another Lost Art 
r OR years Science has been striving 


vainly to rebuild a formula that 

will produce the marvelous purples 

of Tyre and Amorgos. Nor yet 
have her attempts to forge steel of the 
Damascus temper been crowned with 
success. These manufactures have been 
reluctantly relegated to the realm of the 
lost arts. 

It is a serious question whether within 
another generation we shall not be com- 
pelled to confess to another lost art—that 
of reading aloud. Time was when the 
arrival of the weekly paper was an event 
awaited with interest. The family gath- 
ered around the evening lamp, and the 
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father or elder brother, home from 
“schooling,” read aloud the news of the 
week. Books by the well-known authors 
of that time were scarce, and their pos- 
session was a rare treat. Neighbor passed 
them along to neighbor, and thus the 
long winter evenings were transformed 
into periods of rest and mental recupera- 
tion, in which the entire adult family 
joined. 

To-day, with hundreds of presses turn- 
ing out armies of new books, with the 
mad popular desire to read—or attempt 
to read—them all, we are in dire danger 
of forgetting the surest means of getting 
the deepest delight out of reading. If 
one feels that “a speaking acquaintance” 
with the newest books is necessary, the 
modern book review, with its crisp sum- 
mary of plot and its usually unbiased crit- 
icism of treatment, is vastly preferable 
to a hasty skimming of the pages, merely 
in order that one may say he has “read 
it.” Literary food, bolted in this manner, 
invariably lies undigested, unassimilated, 
and eventually produces mental indiges- 
tion. 

Only by reading aloud—alone if prefer- 
able—can one get down to the real en- 
joyment of a book. Then the finer shades 
of meaning are discernible, the subtle 
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character delineations are apparent. The 
greater the writer the more is this true. 
If the book be but a volume to “sell,” 
nothing shows its shallowness so quickly 
as an attempt to read it aloud. It is an 
unfailing acid test for shoddy. 

Reading aloud makes the book not only 
more interesting, but more instructive. 
Dates, if any, unconsciously fasten them- 
selves in the mind. Discrepancies or 
anachronisms are instantly discernible. 
Situations that are hurried over as com- 
monplace in silent reading, either become 
impossible or gain added strength in 
reading aloud. 

To one who has never experienced the 
delights of reading aloud a new and al- 
most limitless literary field is as yet un- 
explored. To be sure it takes twice as 
long to read a book by this method, but 
the pleasure is more than doubled— 
whether you be reader or listener. The 
pace at which we live to-day, the thou- 
sands of books published each season, 
prevent a busy person from reading all or 
even a goodly proportion. It is vastly 
better to keep in touch with the newest 
books through reviews of them, and then 
select several for a season’s reading. Read 
them slowly, intelligently, and aloud. 

Epcar S. Nasu. 


Theophile Gautier 
By Curtis Hidden Page 


(From the French of Sully-Prudhomme.) 


ASTER, who lifting high art’s noble flame 
Shed glory once again on mortal clay 

And gave frail beauty back its ancient sway, 
Thy body owns at last death’s ruthless claim. 


Thy soul has gone where waiting Virgil came 
To meet thee, ‘mong dim shades where now for aye 
Thou livest, who so loved the light of day 

And made Earth’s Joys high priests to Beauty’s name. 


The Gods—if but the Gods were lis ing still !— 
Had snatched thy body from corruption’s will, 
And saved it scathless, shrined in flesh divine; 


The while thy soul, forever wandering free 


Throughout the universe, should joyously 


Revel in color, rest in perfect line. 











Japan, now that the country stands as 
one of the world’s great powers, faces 
criticism as well as appreciation, arouses 


prejudices as well as admiration. The 
estimate passed upon Japan, while the 
country was emerging with unparalleled 
rapidity from its own civilization to the 
adoption of a new, is certain to be modi- 
fied as it is clearly realized that Japanese 
achievement is distinctly zsthetic, mili- 
tary, material and not moral, so far as 
Christian standards are concerned. But 
no such doubt clouded Mr. J. Morris in 
Makers of Japan (Methuen & Co.). Mr. 
Morris has been for some years a Jap- 
anese pamphleteer in London. He pre- 
dicted Japan’s success in Advanced Japan, 
and he outlined Japanese policy in what 
Will Japan Do? He is one of the many 
men whom a wise policy in the Japanese 
Foreign Office has encouraged by fur- 
nishing information, and whom Japanese 
diplomats, like Count Hayshi, have found 
useful in putting Japanese policy before 
the English public without personal re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Morris is therefore ex- 
cessively pro-Japanese. This gives a bias 
to every page; but he has brought to- 
gether in the volume short lives of all 
those who have shared in the work of 
creating the new Japan, beginning with 
the Emperor Mutushito. Few of these 
figures have yet appeared in western 
biographical dictionaries, though short 
sketches are in Things Japanese. As one 
turns the pages it grows plain how extra- 
ordinary a group has made the Empire 
what it is to-day. Aside from the Em- 
peror—about whom nothing is really 
known, for he ascended the throne at 
fourteen, and matters went just as well 
then as they do now, when he is fifty-five 
—this volume includes Ito, the ablest 
statesman of the East; Oyama and 
Yamagata, two of the foremost generals 


of the age, and one indubitably a general 
of the first rank ; Togo, one of the world’s 
great admirals ; and Fukuzawa, one of the 
foremost journalists whom even modern 
journalism has produced. There are not 
five men in journalism to be named with 
the founder of the Jiji Schinhon in his 
direct influence on people. In all twenty- 
two well-selected names are included. 
On looking at their birthplaces it is nota- 
ble that Japan has been made by the 
southern end of the archipelago, and that 
small area of Hondo south of a line 
drawn from Tokio to Kioto, in which all 
the breeds which make Japan met and 
mingled. 
* * * 


The old rapt admiration of Japan still 
appears in Kakemono, by A. Herbage Ed- 
wards (A. C. McClurg & Co.), a series of 
rhapsodies, some personal, some descrip- 
tive, some touching on Japanese man- 
ners, and some mere babble. The book 
offers no new contribution to Japanese 
knowledge, though it reeks with a per- 
sonal equation, and has a bubbling style 
sometimes interesting—and sometimes 
annoying, with its perpetual pizzicato of 
admiratory bursts over artistic Japan. All 
other sides of a complex nation are 
passed over. 

* * x 


A modern disciple of Voltaire or a 
philosophic descendant of Buckle is in 
these days rare. Mr. Hiram Chellis 
Brown becomes both in his attempt to 
show that the world is the worse off for 
Christianity. He has taken as his thesis 
the view that the Jewish and Christian 
conception of a “chosen people,” set apart 
from humanity, has done irremediable in- 
jury to the progress of civilization by 
destroying the brotherhood of man and 
making a redemption from sin the object 





of religion instead of the direct pursuit 
of morals. Welding together Brinton’s 
view of comparative religion, the recent 
proof of the Babylonian origin of Hebra- 
ism, and the various facts offered by the 
historical development of the collection 
of books which we call the Old Testa- 
ment, he reaches the conclusion—a favor- 
ite one with minds of a certain order— 
that the entrance of Christianity into 
Europe prevented the harmonious devel- 
opment of humanity under the impulse of 
Greece and Rome. He omits the too 
salient fact that Mithraism and not a stoic 
philosophy was the real alternative to 
Christianity in the second and third cen- 
turies of the Christian era; and second, 
still more important, that the doctrine of 
a special religion giving a special relation 
to God, secured by a certain life, which 
Christianity extended to the world from 
Judaism, has proved the one path through 
which a final apperception of the Spirit 
can be secured. In spite of these grave 
lacks, which vitiate his conclusions, The 
Historic Basis of Religions, Primitive, 
Babylonian and Jewish (Herbert B. Tur- 
ner & Co.) offers an original treatment 
of an interesting problem. Like the 
books of the Deists two hundred years 
ago, of the encyclopzdists of a century 
and a half ago, and vivid essays such as 
those of Kingdon Clifford, this volume 


will be laid aside and forgotten. The 
spiritual development of humanity 
through Christianity will continue. Nor 


will Mr. Brown’s book be the Jess for- 
gotten because its author has been un- 
usually painstaking in his study, is sin- 
cere in his view, and believes he is doing 
the thought of the day a service. 


* * * 


Charles Fletcher Dole is a Unitarian 
clergyman who has accepted life as its 
own lesson. If this misses the value of 
the Great Teacher it at least keeps one 
guessing—and this last year he delivered 
the Ingersoll lecture on immortality. In 
Harvard they think one should mention 
this subject once a year. Though he has 
frankly expresecc a bias for immortality, 
he is probably wrong in feeling that there 
are not many who shrink from the gift 
of Tithonus. Mr. Dole’s plea is the one 
common to all who live by the spirit, that 
at its highest and best humanity feels that 
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good is lasting, and that consequently 
there is a fair presumption that the goad 
cannot wholly die or wholly cease. This 
plea weighs much in these latter days, 
but it is weak and transient by the abid- 
ing conviction and illumination of the 
inner light. (The Immortality of the Soul. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * * 


Professor Edward Sylvester Morse pos- 
sesses one of those lambent minds which 
shed light on every subject they touch. 
A biologist, it is over thirty years since 
he supplied one of the important links 
between the lizard and the bird. He 
went to Japan to teach his science, and 
returned having discovered the most im- 
portant relics of prehistoric man on the 
islands, and having made the best collec- 
tion of Japanese pottery extant. His 
books on Japan and China are a useful 
working library. Sheer artist, his pen and 
ink sketches of brachiopods, made in his 
mid-sixties, recall some of Diirer’s pen 
and ink natural-history studies at Vienna. 
He has the eye of the microscopist, the 
hand of the trained artist, and the syn- 
thetic capacity of the lifelong observer. 

He has last addressed himself to the 
problem offered by the lines, or “canals,” 
on Mars. These remain the one insoluble 
puzzle of the solar system. Their exist- 
ence has been questioned, their shape has 
been challenged, their interpretation is as 
yet inscrutable. Mars and Its Mystery 
(Little, Brown & Co.) records the results 
of Mr. Morse’s trip to the Percival 
Lowell observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
where he applied his triple capacity to this 
problem. He shows what is familiar to 
every astronomic student, and known to 
every one who has tried to draw stellar 
phenomena, or any other unfamiliar 
shape, without guidance from compara- 
tive perspective, that all drawings of 
them vary capriciously and are extremely 
inaccurate. Those by Mr. Morse in this 
volume are probably nearer the truth than 
any that have preceded, because of a 
lifelong training in drawing from the 
slide. The microscope prepares for the 
telescope. He adds, what has not been 
done before, a careful comparison be- 
tween the cracks produced by many 
causes and those due to a regular plan. 

No one can read this volume, which is a 
little marvel of careful summary of the 
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literature on the subject, acute observa- 
tion and direct deduction, without being 
convinced that these canals are made. In 
a problem where the balances have been 
long wavering, and there are already liter- 
ally tons of observation and computation 
spread in the records of observatories, 
this slender volume turns the beam in 
behalf of the Martian canals being the 
work of rational beings, though they may 
easily be creatures developed along lines 
as alien to us as would be a rational ant. 
* *K * 


When Mr. James George Frazer, of 
the English Cambridge, published in 1890 
the Golden Bough he “demonstrated,” in 
the sense of the anatomist, the only way 
in which myth should be studied. Piece- 
meal, the thing had been done before; 
but he was the first to take the fecund 
myth of 

The friend who slew the slayer 

And shall himself be slain, 
and show that it was one of a host, pro- 
duced by men the world over as a bell 
rings to the same note, loud or low, when 
struck, be the clapper what it may. In 
Adonis Attis Osiris, Dr. Frazer has taken 
the common myth—to which so close 
and startling an analog exists in the 
male spider in many species—of the mas- 
culine principle, when its short cycle is 
over and its work done, submerged, lost 
and reappearing. This view of man as 
the transitory and woman as the perma- 
nent, of man as the sacrifice and woman 
as the perpetual shrine and the everlast- 
ing altar that receives and returns not 
again, has much in society to match and 
suggest. It was the base alike of Comte’s 
social philosophy and of the comic para- 
graph in the American newspaper, whose 
society column perpetually repeats the 
myth and its marvels. In Adonis Attis 
Osiris, all three of whom had an especial 
fascination for Milton, like most poets 
drawn to such myths, Dr. Frazer finds 
the emblem and symbol of fertility in 
agriculture. The proof is wide, marshal- 
led with all his skill and cumulative, but 
the central thought probably roots earlier 
in matriarchal days, when the sown field 
which woman alone tilled and the home 
she alone held was visited by youthful 
and vagabond man, who came and went. 
visiting as a stranger those stoled and 
sabled mothers of the race, for whom a 
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regular food supply deferred the approach 
of age which then earlier fell on wander- 
ing man, driven out like the arachnoid 
mate, to be devoured of all the beasts of 
the field. (The Macmillan Company.) 


2K 


Mr. Sidney Lee, who has concealed by 
a change of name his Hebrew ancestry— 
he was born Sidney Lazarus and early 
published as Sidney L. Lee—has come to 
be the foremost English Shakespearean of 
his current generation. His Life of Wiil- 
liam Shakespeare, 1898, was a revelation 
both of his own erudition and of the new 
sources of knowledge recently discovered, 
many by himself. Earlier, when he was 
but 26, his Stratford-on-Avon, 1885, was 
a full and vivid summary of the annals of 
the poet’s birthplace. He is perhaps bet- 
ter known by the numerous articles which 
he has turned out with indefatigable 
industry. Eleven of these he has gathered 
in Shakespeare and the Modern Stage. To 
the American they illustrate how far in 
advance is our stage of the English in 
the production of Shakespeare. Mr. Lee 
notes with respectful admiration _ that 
Phelps did thirty-one and Mr. Benson 
has done thirty-one plays, the latter out- 
side of London. Of these plays, twenty- 
six have been presented in Philadelphia 
in the same period, and no one made any 
fuss about it. Instead, most people would 
be surprised to learn that they would 
have had less opportunity to see Shake- 
speare in London, where his plays are 
never done as here almost yearly to ten- 
cent audiences. Mr. Lee has a complete 
and ready mastery of his subject, which 
he puts to easy and effective use. “Shake- 
peare and the Elizabethan Playgoer” and 
“Oral Tradition” has scarcely a reference 
not familiar to the moderate study of the 
plays, such as any working newspaper 
man may accomplish; but Mr. Lee has 
woven out of it what no one else has so 
well done, a connected impression of 
Shakespeare’s early position as actor and 
manager in the world of Elizabeth and 
James, though he has omitted the thrifty 
assiduity of the manager in leasing his 
properties, and the familiar readiness of 
all those who own theaters to risk the 
building for a boom, like the highly 
“practical” culverin whose discharge in 
Henry V burned down the “Globe.” 
Mr. Lee, perhaps wisely, omits the busi- 








nesslike capacity of a man who let no 
enthusiasm over the interpretation and 
production of his plays prevent him from 
chasing down piracy or keeping actors’ 
wages to the market level—perhaps 
the only thing in which the modern 
manager is his heir. Pepys’ impression 
of Shakespeare’s plays is another subject 
Mr. Lee has made vivid, though for some 
inscrutable reason he omits the naval 
clerk’s opinion of The Taming of the 
Shrew, or the possible light the induction 
throws on the poet’s opinion of the lead- 
ing family, near his birth-place. “Shake- 
speare in France,” some forgeries, the 
philosophy and patriotism of the plays, a 
London monument, and a protest against 
the modern presentation of the plays, 
each have their share in this equipped and 
illuminating exposition. Mr. Lee protests 
against scenery and clothes. Most stu- 
dents do. They are wrong. The actor- 
manager, who never took a part as far as 
we know which interfered with a visit, 
before the play was over, to the “front,” 
the count and the box-office, used all he 
had. For myself, in common with the 
majority, I like it “all turned on,” and 
love “the show” as a show as well as the 
play. Nothing the stage can do is too 
good for Shakespeare. He “survives” not 
only our question, but our trapping. 
* * * 


In Liberty, Union and Democracy Mr. 
Barrett Wendell has shed the flippancy 
of earlier years and presents his view of 
American ideals in the share of his Sor- 
bonne lectures which in 1905 formed his 
Lowell course. It was said by Creighton 
that the difference between Oxford and 
Cambridge was that the graduate of one 
went about looking as if the world be- 
longed to him, and the graduate of the 
other as if he did not care. A not unlike 
difference divides the two American uni- 
versities which like to cherish their suc- 
cessors from the Cam and the Isis, 
though, as with their rowing, they have 
learned the lesson of neither. Harvard’s 
share of this aphorism appears in these 
lectures on American principles by a Cam- 
bridge professor. They emphasize the 
historical continuity of our colonial and 
revolutionary development. Mr. Wendell 
is unconsciously unaware that there was 
any landing before Plymouth (‘America 
developed between 1620 and 1775’), and 
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wholly omits the effect of Dutch, Hugue- 
not, South English (in Pennsylvania), 
and the tradition of the cavalier in the 
national gestation. Nor would a wiser 
man taint with an erudite sniff his refer- 
ence to reverence for the Constitution 
and the flag. 
There is a mystery in the soul of State 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Then breath or pen can give expressure to. 
There are, after all, two Harvards. 
One gave us Shaw at Fort Wagner—a 
perpetual and inspiring memory. Mr. 
Wendell adds to his perception of histor- 
ical continuity an accurate analysis of the 
equality of superiority, as distinguished— 
though he is too courteous to say it— 
from the French belief in the superiority 
of equality. Mr. Wendell is perhaps a 
bit too nervously anxious that Europe 
may know we too have our “classes,” 
particularly at Cambridge. But, with 
minor limitations, the book is one which 
every American will be glad was laid be- 
fore a French seat of learning. 


x * * 


The English army surgeon, Mr. Arthur 
Rickett, who has written The Vagabond 
in Literature, like the pianist in the mining 
camp music hall, “is doing his ‘best,’ 
though the last word did not begin with 
‘b.’” In the nature of things the army 
surgeon has a prodigious admiration for 
the discipline he does not quite share. In 
the English service—this is not true of 
our own—it is proverbial that if he gets 
a line commission he will be a martinet. 
To Mr. Rickett Walt Whitman “is the 
supreme example of the ‘vagabond’ in 
literature.” Nothing could so have irri- 
tated poor Walt, who regarded himself as 
the fortunate possessor of all domestic 
virtues, as well as of all undomestic joys. 
But as with all great poets, those who 
consult the lot of his lines find their own 
fate. With George Borrow and Henry 
D. Thoreau he is happier. They were 
vagabonds with a cause—Arabs by nature, 
to whom the sky was the only sufficient 
tent. To the former Mr. Rickett adds 
some personal testimony, and he realizes 
that Thoreau sought physical freedom to 
secure soul-liberty. It is on their literary 
side that Hazlitt and De Quincey are in- 
cluded in essays subtle in suggestion of 
the complexity of both men. It is a crit- 
ical discovery of note and meaning, which 
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in this volume matches the prose of 
Wilde and De Quincey. To name Steven- 
son as a vagabond is to mistake a man 
who began reading family prayers as 
soon as he had an ordered household. 
Stevenson was an emigrant, not a vaga- 
bond, a family-assisted emigrant. Mr. 
Rickett is labored. He is serious. He 
has a British respect, which he shows in 
his preface, for an established literary in- 
stitution, like Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and I will wager any money he never will- 
ingly began a day of the visible supply 
of whose supper he was ignorant. 
*x* * * 


Of all tasks the comprehension of the 
morality of another people is perhaps the 
most difficult, even in the light shed as to 
relative morals by the complete alteration 
in Jewish standards, during the period 
from the Concubinage and David to the 
period of the teaching of his greater de- 
scendant. In What Is Japanese Morality? 
(Sunday School Times Company) Mr. 
James A. B. Scherer, president of the 
Newbery College, has endeavored to 
analyze Japanese ethical standards from 
the standpoint of American Christianity. 
The various infractions of western ethics, 
incident to the Japanese conceptions of 
loyalty, are much dwelt upon, and a just 
conclusion is reached that the Japanese 
system is inferior to Christian ethics, 
though without sufficient consideration 
for the relative development of Japan. 
When Mr. Scherer says of the American 


position, “It is hardly conceivable that 
an American boy would write of a lynch- 
ing as a noble thing ; we universally depre- 
cate and deplore it,” he either forgets 
or is ignorant of the many instances in 
which a lynching has been praised and 
declared to be superior to the ordinary 
process of justice, in mewspaper and 
speech, where race problems cloud the 
ethical view. 
* Ok 


The Bird—Its Form and_ Function 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is part II of the 
“American Nature” series. Its author, 
C. W. Beebe, curator of ornithology of 
the New York Zoological Park, repre- 
sents the new type of naturalist, to whom 
an animal presents itself neither on the 
side of mere description, as in old nat- 
ural history ; nor as an object of historical 
study, as in biology; nor as to its habits 
and environment, as is the case with most 
descriptive study of nature; but as a vital 
organism, a living machine, having a cer- 
tain origin, discharging certain functions 
with its organs, and representing a link 
in a continuous chain of development. 
Such a treatment furnishes the study, 
analysis and description of the bird in this 
volume. It begins with its lizard origin, 
discusses its feathers, framework or skele- 
ton, skull, organs of nutrition, food, 
sense, claws, head, feet, neck, body, wings, 
legs, tail, and eggs. These are copiously 
illustrated by three hundred and seventy 
reproductions of photographs. 


The Soul at the Gates of Sleep 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


SAD soul journeyed to the gates of sleep, 
Still tightly clasping cares of weary day, 
Each hand upon its close-packed burdens lay. 
But he who must the golden gate-way keep, 
The angel warder of the land of sleep, 
In firmest tones, but kindly said him “Nay! 
First must thou those great burdens put away! 
No one thus weighted can these bounds o’er-leap!” 


So thus shut out, he lingered much dismayed ; 
But finding David’s songs, began to read. 

In that sweet singer’s Psalms he cares forgot; 
And all the sadness of his soul allayed, 
Without his knowledge from his burdens freed, 


He passed through gates of sleep and knew it not. 
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Henry Northcote, by John Collis Snaith 
(Herbert B. Turner & Co.), is emphatical- 
ly a book of one character. It has an Eng- 
lish atmosphere, an English hero, and 
English realism of the dull, heavy kind 
that makes any novel unpleasant. A 
young barrister who nearly starves, then 
rises suddenly into prominence through 
his skill in handling a difficult case, de- 
velops into a man of evil thoughts and 
practices. Before he is restored to a nor- 
mal state of morality the reader has been 
dragged through too much mud and nasti- 
ness to appreciate the dexterity with 
which the author has handled a delicate 
psychological problem. 


* * * 


A would-be strenuous tale is Valentina 
Hawtrey’s A Romance of Old Wars 
(Henry Holt & Co.). The story is one 
of those futile attempts at historical nov- 
elizing by one who knows little more than 
the outside of history, and pads that little 
out with swagger and a multitude of 
strange oaths, that pass for the supposed 
local color of the time. 


* * * 


The Gold Worshippers, by Harris Bur- 
land (G. W. Dillingham Company), is one 
of those tales of suspense and horror that 
has a surplus of plot and counterplot, with 
a minimum of taste and finish. The story 
is exciting, sensational, and improbable. 

* * * 


An English family of proud name, with 
a hobby for architecture, engages the at- 
tention of John Galsworthy in his novel, 
A Man of Property. A problem love story 
mars a tale that shows no little skill in 
the making. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

a a. 

A curious story of Bohemian life is 
provided in Thalassa, by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds (Brentano’s). A charming 
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girl, dependent on a cross-grained guard- 
ian, meets with much unpleasantness in a 
household where she is not welcome. 
Her artistic temperament finds difficulty 
in adjusting itself to the surroundings, 
but her innate refinement and loveable- 
ness finally capture the hearts of those 
about her. 
a 
Still another man who gives his affec- 
tions to a woman who has no right to 
them appears in Quicksilver and Flame, by 
John Lucas (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) A noted actress is the heroine; her 
problem is a choice between her profes- 
sion and her love. The story is scarcely 
more than ordinary. 
_— 


White Fire is an unusual story—the 
romance of a wealthy girl who devotes 
her income to missionary work, thus as- 
sisting the man she loves to carry into 
effect his dearest hopes. 

John Oxenham shows a surprising 
aptitude in picturing the brown men of 
the Dark Islands, among whom Kenneth 
Blair goes to spread the Gospel. (Amer- 
ican Tract Society.) 

*x* * * 


Trusia, by Davis Brinton (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.) is a story of adventure in 
an imaginary kingdom—something after 
the manner of Graustark. The movement 
is not rapid enough to keep pace with the 
expectations of the reader; there is much 
talk which does not put the story forward. 
Trusia and Calvert Carter are so well 
known to readers of this style of fiction 
that it is unnecessary to describe thom. 
The author has the sketch of a story in 
his mind, but h’s characters are not con- 
vincing. 

* * * 

In The Hat and the Man Henry Irving 

Dodge has taken a man who is by nature 
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a poet, and put him into an industrious 
world of business through “the influence 
of a hat.” The book is illustrated, though 
not in a particularly cheerful manner, one 
picture showing his “Satanic Majesty” 
ensconced in a hat. (G. W. Dillingham 
Company. ) 
xk * x 

“The Academy” (London) speaks of 
Gertrude Atherton’s last novel, Rezdnov 
(Author’s and Newspapers’ Association), 
as the “best written and the most care- 
fully studied, though not the most inter- 
esting, work of hers which we have yet 
seen.” Rezanov is a Russian diplomat 
who comes to California in 1806; the one 
man who fulfils young Luis Argitello’s 
ideal of the grand seigneur. There is a 
charming Spanish girl in the story, a char- 
acter brilliantly drawn. 

se * 


Letters in light, almost flippant, tone 
comprise James L. Ford’s volume, The 
Wooing of Folly. The heroine is an un- 
sophisticated Boston girl, one of a family 
newly rich, all of whom believe fully in 
the efficacy of the dollar. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) hoeokipe 


E. Temple Thurston plays on a single 
key. Traffic once more discusses through 
a story the forms of Roman Catholicism, 
dwelling this time on the divorce laws of 
that church. How the fear of excommu- 
nication prevents divorce, and thereby 
causes untold misery, gives the substance 
of Mr. Thurston’s tale. The same skill 
with which he handled a delicate situation 
in The Apple of Eden is to be found in 
this book. (G. W. Dillingham Company.) 


xk * * 


The Slave of Silence, by Fred M. White 
(Little, Brown & Co.), tells the story of 
a mysterious event which took place at 
the Royal Palace Hotel, London, and 
later at “Audley Place,” a country seat 
in England. Electricity plays an import- 
ant part in the disappearance of a body 
and in other situations of a baffling plot. 


* *« * 


Some Chinese Ghosts is a reprint by 
Little, Brown & Co. of one of the earlier 
books, first issued in 1887, of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who later made Japanese life his 
own. This volume, written before he went 
to the East, was compiled from transla- 
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tions of Chinese poems and romances, 
and prepared from the standpoint of the 
student. The author’s style was more 
fresh than in later years, but his knowl- 
edge was less complete. 

* * * 

The Upstart (The Century Co.), by 
Henry M. Hyde, is its author’s first book. 
As such it calls for sympathetic notice. 
The work has many good points, though 
the construction is crude. The sympathy 
of the reader is enlisted for the hero, Pat 
McCormick, at the very start, as he reads 
of the hard life of the little outcast, 
“Shanty Mick,” and of his bluff old 
friend, the Captain, with his make-believe. 
Pat’s adventures are numerous and stren- 
uous, and his rise to fame and fortune 
rather rapid. The scene of the story is 
laid in the Middle West. 


* *K * 


“Pardner,” in Pardner of Blossom Range, 
is a splendid horse. Out in the Arizona 
country his master meets death in a tragic 
way, and he comes into the possession of 
a young woman, whose grandfather is the 
owner of Blossom Ranch. Her anger is 
aroused at all army officers—but one of 
them at last succeeds in winning her. The 
intimate knowledge of Arizona which was 
shown by Frances Charles in her former 
story, In the Country God Forgot, is very 
marked in these graphic pictures of 
frontier life. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


* * * 


Maid of the Mohawk presents a story 
by Frederick A. Ray (C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company). In the dedication Mr. 
Ray says: “There was a man who lived a 
simple life—a man of God. His advice I 
sought, his advice I heeded, for it was 
good.” “Jeanne” appears as a frontis- 
piece in delicately printed color, the rest 
of the illustrations being in black and 
white. Hardship, separation and sorrow 
fill the chapters, but at the close Jeanne 
comes unbidden to her lover. 


* *k * 


Zaos, by Roe R. Hobbs (The Neale 
Publishing Company), is a story built 
about the theme “Reincarnation.” A 
Harvard student, a dreamer, recognizes 
himself as having lived in Egypt six thou- 
sand years ago under the name of 
“Phyros,” Commander of the King’s 
Guards. The dream so engrosses Raolin 








that he goes to Egypt, where he meets 
with many adventures. 
* * * 


Aunt Sarah, by Agnes Louise Pratt 
(R. G. Badger), tells a New England 
story full of force and character. The 
dialect is not so difficult to read as is 
sometimes the case. The scene is laid in 
the period of the Civil War. 

aa * * 


The story of Valley Forge, by Alden A. 
Quimby (Eaton & Mains), opens in 1777, 
and the scene is on the old Lancaster and 
Howelltown roads, in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, a place now known as 
“Berwyn.” 

* *K * 

Roe R. Hobbs, in Gates of Flame, tells 
the tale of an innocent man accused of an 
infamous crime. The hero must choose 
between his duty to the State, whose legal 
representative he is, and his love for a 
woman. His duty is clear, and both 
claims seem equal in responsibility. (The 
Neale Publishing Company.) 

* * * 

Her Brother’s Letters is a volume 
wherein Miss Christine Carson, of Con- 
necticut, is shown how the affairs of girls 
and women are regarded by men in gen- 
eral, and in particular by her brother, 
Lieutenant Carson, lawyer, of New York 
City. The author is anonymous. The 
drawings are by F. Vaux Wilson and 
C. M. Relyea. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


* * * 


Their First Formal Call, by Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, illustrated by Peter Newell 
(Harper & Brothers) says that Hints and 
Helps was carefully consulted, but even 
that excellent guide to good manners did 
not overcome all the pitfalls lurking in this 
“first call” of two growing boys. The 
story is extremely funny. 

* * * 


Ellis Parker Butler continues his easy 
satire on the newer order of things in 
Perkins of Portland (Herbert B. Turner & 
Co.). Under the title Perkins the Great 
some of these chapters appeared in the 
“Century,” “Collier’s,” and other maga- 
zines. 

* * * 


The Country Road, by Alice Brown, first 
issued by Roberts Brothers, and reprinted 
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by Little, Brown & Company, is the 
twelfth book on New England life which 
she has published (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). Miss Brown, who is on the staff 
of the “Youth’s Companion,” has _ re- 
printed in book shape some of the tales 
which have appeared in its columns. 


* K * 


In The Incubator Baby Ellis Parker But- 
ler shows the same sort of satirical humor 
that made his Pigs Js Pigs so popular. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 


* * * 


Restdale, by Mrs. Julia Eliza Shotland, 
is a simple story of a pastor’s life in a 
small New England town. (Burre Pub- 
lishing Company. ) 

'-“. 


Painter and peasant girl are the fa- 
miliar characters in a sentimental little 
story, Germelshausen, translated by Clara 
M. Lathrop from the German of Fred- 
erick Gerstacker. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


*x* * * 


A divinity student takes home a 
drunken man, risking his own future, but 
winning much in the end. The story is 
told by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
in A Good Samaritan, illustrated by Char- 
lotte Harding. It was first published in 
“McClure’s.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


* * « 


Georgie, by Dorothea Deakin (The 
Century Company), is a light, unprofit- 
able little tale of a big, boyish English- 
man, who loves every new girl he meets, 
and is finally conquered by the mildest and 
most subdued of them all. 


* * * 


Charles Egerton’s The Coming Dawn 
(John Lane Company) will doubtless find 
readers who will enjoy its pictures of 
English life in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and will follow. with in- 
creasing interest the vicissitudes of hero 
and heroine—united by no tie save that 
of love—to their tragic culmination. 

* * * 


Old Cronnak, by Joseph Haldane 
(Decker Publishing Company), is a 
rather unwholesome story, unlikely to 
appeal to persons of finer sensibilities. 
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Points and Pointers on New Books 


Among the latest religious books issued 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, The Prayers 
of the Bible, by Professor John E. McFad- 
yen, of Knox College, Toronto, is of great 
practical use, not only for its originality 
as a series of Bible studies, and its very 
complete classification of the prayers of 
the Old and New Testaments, but 
for its suggestiveness toward actual 
pulpit and pastoral work. Of homi- 
letic value, also, is the volume of “devo- 
tional meditations” by the late Rev. Dr. 
George Matheson, entitled Rests by the 
River—packed from cover to cover with 
just such exquisite and inspiring messages 
as many thousands of readers, here and in 
Great Britain, have for years welcomed 
from “the blind preacher of Edinburgh.” 
Two of Armstrong’s imported books 
(Hodder & Stoughton) are Christianity in 
the Modern World, by the Rev. D. S. 
Cairns; and A Manual of Theology, by the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Beet. Of the former 
a number of articles have heretofore ap- 
peared in the “Contemporary Review.” 
Mr. Cairns holds that more formidable to 
Christian faith than the active rationalism 
of the eighteenth century was the “nega- 
tive thinking” of the nineteenth ; neverthe- 
less, “what we are really witnessing is the 
slow coming to life of a new and nobler 
world.” The whole volume is an eloquent 
discussion showing that out of the present 
“anarchy of belief” good and positive re- 
sults are appearing. Dr. Beet’s previous 
commentaries and theological works have 
been commended by Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike. This Manual—a handy volume 
of more than five hundred pages—is the 
product of life-long studies. It is emi- 
nently Biblical, everywhere appealing di- 
rectly to the Scriptures, as it sweeps the 
whole field of theology. It is' therefore 
most useful for the classroom, and as a 
text-book of reference. Eschatology gets 
a notably large place, more than a hun- 
dred pages being given to “The Last 
Things.” 


* *K * 


T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, publish an- 
other remarkable volume by the Rev. W. 
L. Walker, so well and widely known for 





depth and breadth in theological discus- 
sion—Christian Theism and a Spiritual 
Monism. His purpose is to show that “a 
Monistic conception of the world, as the 
facts of Science demand and as Philosophy 
is feeling after,” is not inconsistent with 
the three great pre-suppositions of Chris- 
tianity—God, freedom, and immortality. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. Walker’s 
previous works will especially feel that 
they must see his new book. 


* * 


My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the 
East, by Moncure D. Conway—practically 
a rounding out of his Autobiography—is 
full of reminiscences of notable persons 
and of travel incidents, particularly in 
Hindoostan, and of his impressions of the 
religions of the East. On nearly every 
page religion is brilliantly touched upon, 
in one way or another—all thoroughly 
worth reading, even by the clerg gyman who 
may emphatically disagree with the noted 
author. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


ok * x 


The ideal book of reminiscences is not 
only of great interest, but also of great 
historical value, catching and preserving, 
as it does, what would otherwise be lost. 
A remarkable instance of this is Reminis- 
cences of Bishops and Archbishops, by 
Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New 
York. It is a fascinating book, with its 
fine portraits and its intimate gossip of 
famous bishops and archbishops with 
whom Dr. Potter, at one time or another, 
has been associated—such as the brilliant 
Dr. Coxe and the beloved Phillips Brooks. 
The volume is issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, who also publish the first volume 
of a revised edition of Dr. Otto Pflei- 
derer’s Primitive Christianity, now appear- 
ing in a translation by W. Montgomery, 
edited by Dr. W. D. Morrison. The theo- 
logical lectures are the outcome of Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s long work as professor in the 
University of Berlin. These profound 
studies, while thoroughly evangelical, con- 
sider the whole question of Christian faith 
in the light of latest scientific investiga- 
tion, and much is made of the science of 








comparative religion. This first volume is 
devoted to the personality, writings, and 
theology of the Apostle Paul. 


* * * 


Harper & Brothers have made a beauti- 
ful little book, with decorated pages, by 
using two of Henry Ward Beecher’s most 
inspiring sermons, under the title The 
Life of Christ: Without—Within. The first 
sermon presents Christ from “without,” 
as seen by the men of His time; the other 
emphasizes that from “within” proceeded 
the greatest moral force known to the 
world. 

x * x 

How Can God Answer Prayer? is a very 
practical and useful discussion of the 
whole subject, by William E. Biederwolf, 
who is well-known for his spiritual di- 
rectness and earnestness. This admira- 
ble little book is a plain treatise for plain 
people. (The Winona Publishing Com- 
pany. ) 

* * * 

The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of 
God, by Anna R. B. Lindsay, published 
originally in 1903, is now issued in a new 
edition by The Macmillan Company. The 
book has already helped toward the 
awakening of our national conscience, and 
is destined to still wider usefulness and 
power. 

i 

The use of new matter is the distinc- 
tive feature of Allan Sutherland’s book 
on the Famous Hymns of the World, pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. The articles of this book, originally 
published in the “Delineator,” are the out- 
come of Mr. Sutherland’s own needs in 
Christian work. He has sought, by a 
wide correspondence, to furnish new light 
upon many of the great hymns, and has 
given us a refreshing point of view. Dr. 
Henry C. McCook writes a valuable intro- 
duction. 

*x* -*K * 

The Lesson Handbook for 1907, and The 
Superintendent’s Helper, are just out— 
neat, pocket volumes in leather, carefully 
prepared by authoritative writers, and 
made as convenient as possible for Sun- 
day-school workers. (Eaton & Mains.) 

*x* * * 


Recent issues by the American Tract 
Society include The Teaching of Jesus Con- 
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cerning the Christian Life, by Gerard B. F. 
Hallock, D. D., a little book in which he 
classifies and outlines the special teachings 
of Christ in regard to personal religion, 
and which should prove to be of real prac- 
tical use. Dr. A. C. Dixon has a book for 
young Christians, entitled The Young 
Convert’s Problems, in which, from a Bib- 
lical and illustrative point of view, he 
meets the usual objections and excuses. 
Another valuable little book is Two- 
Minute Talks, by Amos R. Wells. In 
these “short discussions of long themes” 
Mr. Wells, in his usual bright and attrac- 
tive way, furnishes many stimulating and 
illuminating thoughts. In Dr. David J. 
Burrell’s volume, The Evolution of a Chris- 
tian, the title is not supposed to be scien- 
tific, but to indicate the successive steps of 
a Christian’s growth in grace. These talks 
are simple, direct, and full of suggestion 
as to the art of putting things. 


* * * 


In a little volume of a hundred pages 
the Rt. Rev. William Paret, D. D., Bishop 
of Maryland, publishes three lectures 
given to theological students, on The Place 
and Function of the Sunday School in the 
Church, wisely impressing upon those 
young men the paramount importance of 
pastoral work among the children. The 
publisher of this, Thomas Whittaker, also 
brings out Briefs for Our Times, a series 
of short and snappy addresses on present- 
day conditions, by an Altoona rector, the 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 


* ok aK 


McClure, Phillips & Company bring out 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s new book, Jn the 
Fire of the Heart. In this case the author 
of In Tune with the Infinite deals with 
national problems, aiming to speak with 
all simplicity to the “common people”’ on 
national dangers to be met, and problems 
to be solved along highest ethical lines. 
The same publishers issue a volume of 
“studies in Christian ethics,” entitled The 
Religion of All Good Men, by H. W. Gar- 
rod, of Merton College, Oxford. He 
affirms, from his contact with young men 
of many types belonging to the educated 
classes, that the “difficulty which young 
men to-day have in accepting Christianity 
is not intellectual but moral.” The six 
studies in this handy volume are directed 
to religious men, as an aid to them in 
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meeting present-day conditions. This 
thoughtful book is reverent, though un- 
trammeled. 

*K * * 

The latest publications of the Revell 
Company include, as usual, a large num- 
ber of books of special interest to clergy- 
men and Christian workers. One of the 
most valuable is The Mohammedan World 
of To-day, a series of papers read at “The 
First Missionary Conference on_ behalf 
of the Mohammedan World,” held at 
Cairo in April last. The power of Islam 
in all the various Eastern countries is de- 
scribed in a number of chapters by a 
dozen such men as Drs. H. H. Jessup, 
E. M. Wherry, and S. M. Zwemer; with 
additional chapters of statistical and com- 
parative surveys; and a discussion of the 
proper duty of the church at home, by 
Robert E. Speer. This is really a work- 
ing manual on the subject of Moham- 
medanism. S$. H. Hadley of Water Street, 
Dr. J. W. Chapman’s fascinating biog- 
raphy of the famous superintendent of 
the Jerry McAuley Mission, telling of his 


remarkable conversion and_ influence, 
appears in a_ second edition. Two 
volumes of sermons that are decid- 


edly worth while are Listening to God, 
by Hugh Black, and Paths to the City of 
God, by Frank W. Gunsaulus. Professor 
Black’s were preached as valedictory ser- 
mons at Edinburgh before coming to 
abide at Union Seminary, New York, and 
are characterized by his usual earnest- 
ness and faith, As to Dr. Gunsaulus, 
people have gradually come to realize that 
he ranks among the great preachers; and 
these sermons are in every way worthy a 
clergyman’s careful inspection. 

Two others of Revell’s books are studies 
of Christ. In Christ and Science, by Pro- 
fessor Francis H. Smith of the University 
of Virginia, Jesus is “regarded as the cen- 
ter of science,” that is, modern scientific 
thought constantly approaches nearer to 
the established things of the Christian 
faith. These studies are the “Cole Lec- 
tures” for 1906, delivered before Vander- 
bilt University. The Universality of Jesus, 
by the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, con- 
siders Christ in a different way. These 
addresses were given by Mr. Ross sev- 
eral times last year, during his visit to 
America, at Northfield and other places. 
In a dozen chapters he emphasizes that 
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Christ’s unique character is witnessed by 
his environment, origin, baptism, tempta- 


tion, transfiguration, teaching, prayers, 
death, resurrection, and Pentecostal 
power. 


Three of the Revell books comprise 
3ible-studies. Studies in the Book of 
Psalms, by President Lincoln Hulley, of 
Stetson University, contains lectures 
along original lines, that have been given 
at summer schools, such as Chautauqua 
and Knoxville. Sidney Collett, in All 
About the Bible, presents a very compre- 
hensive and useful book, especially adapt- 
ed to leaders of Bible classes, members of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
Sunday-school teachers. Particularly at- 
tractive is The Fascination of the Book, 
by Edgar W. Work, who devotes the later 
years of his life to the long cherished pur- 
pose of “helping men to see that the Bible 
is an interesting book”—not so easy a 
task as it might seem, but all-important. 
He succeeds in portraying many phases 
of the “fascination” of the Bible. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, Dr. 
Henry C. Mabie, out of his long famil- 
iarity with world-wide missions has writ- 
ten a thoughtful and stimulating book, 
The Meaning and Message of the Cross, as 
“a contribution to missionary apologet- 
ics.” The heart of the discussion is that 
“the sense of responsibility for world- 
evangelization is very largely determined 
by the measure in which the death of 
Christ is realized as an actual achieve- 
ment—a judgment-death—for all man- 
kind.” Dr. James L. Barton’s book, The 
Missionary and His Critics, treats another 
side of the subject, answering the usual 
objections with quotations of many favor- 
able opinions by eminent men of all call- 
ings and professions. 

Another volume in practical homiletics 
is New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting, by 
Dr. John F. Cowan. Even the title sug- 
gests the directness and breeziness which 
characterize it throughout. It not only 
discusses the various phases of the prob- 
lem of efficiency, but furnishes many ac- 
tual methods and outline topics. F. B. 
Meyer’s new book, The Creed of Creeds, 
is a running exposition of The Apostles’ 
Creed, clause by clause, direct, personal 
and full of feeling. These four books, 
also, are published by Revell. 
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Studies in Psychology 


HREE recent works deal with vari- 
ous phases of man’s psychological 
nature or its relations to science. 
All are interesting and instructive. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop has written a 
third volume in his favorite field—really 
the first of his series. His method has 
been like that of Wagner in writing “The 
Ring.” Considerable attention has been 
given to the two earlier books, and it is 
only necessary to speak briefly of The 
Borderland of Psychical Research. ‘Those 
who are interested in this subject should 
read this volume first, then The Enigmas 
of Psychical Research, and finally Science 
and a Future Life—exactly the reverse of 
the order of their publication, 

This new volume does no more than 
prepare the way of the earnest student 
for studying the whole subject. The 
author’s views are well-known. He is 
convinced after many years of study that 
spiritism is the best hypothesis to ex- 
plain some phenomena which are of un- 
doubted authenticity. In this volume he 
warns the reader against trusting too 
much to the senses as the sole source of 
knowledge on psychic subjects, and in a 
very careful and scientific manner he 
shows some of the things which study 
and research have established, at least 
tentatively, while they have disproved an 
enormous mass of claims made by char- 
latans. (H. B. Turner & Co.) 

The Spirit World, by Dr. Joseph Ham- 
ilton, is the effort of an orthodox clergy- 
man to show how many, if not all, su- 
pernatural things in the Bible can _ be 
reconciled with scientific knowledge. For 
instance, he considers that the standing 
still of the sun and the moon at the com- 
mand of Joshua was really the slowing 
down of the diurnal motion of the earth 


at the command of Jehovah. Many 
other miraculous events he considers 
from a scientific point of view. He does 


not eliminate the supernatural, yet he 
shows how the things which occurred 
were not contrary to laws of nature, but 
special modifications of them. In some 
cases he admits great difficulties; some- 
times he cannot explain satisfactorily, 
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but he thinks it quite possible that we 
shall learn more. The book is a defense 
of the Bible from the attacks of cold 
materialism. In fact his main premise is 
that we forget the possibilities of the 
spirit and try to measure it by material 
standards. Believing in immortality, in 
the visits of angels, he considers that in 
all the mass of fraud connected with so- 
called “Modern Spiritualism” there is a 
grain of truth, and thinks it should be 
studied more. It is a strong brief for 
orthodox Christian teaching. (F. H. 
Revell Company.) 

The most important book of the three is 
Brain and Personality, by Dr. W. Hanna 
Thompson, one of the leading surgeons 
of New York. It is the study of the 
brain from a purely scientific point of 
view. It is well-known that the brain 
is double, but most persons do not know 
that one-half is generally entirely unused. 
People can live with one hemisphere of 
the brain gone, just as they can with one 
lung or one eye. The author’s principal 
effort is to show that man makes mind, 
and not the reverse. He can be said to 
make brain in the ordinary sense of the 
term, which is unscientific. The brain is 
simply the repository of the mind, which 
grows through most of a person’s life. 
The author insists that there is no differ- 
ence whatever between the structure of 
the brain of the anthropoid ape and of 
man. The will which dominates the 
brain of man is stronger, and the con- 
scious ego alone belongs to man. In ex- 
plaining the geography of the brain, and 
its operations, the author uses simple lan- 
guage such as the ordinary person can 
understand. He says that sleep is not 
to rest the body but the conscious ego; 
that personality is distinct from the brain, 
and yet cannot reside except in the. brain 
of man. 

Regarding immortality, he hesitates 
to express a decided opinion from a 
purely scientific standpoint, but reason- 
ing by analogy his idea is that death is 
simply another form of sleep for the ego, 
and that it is destined to awake to a better 
condition. This is a book of unusual 
power. It is not only scientific, but it 
is comforting, and it is exceedingly in- 
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forming—the sort of book not usually 
found outside of professional libraries. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

JoserH M. Rocgrs. 


Walt Whitman* 


Coming as it does from the chair of 
Longfellow and Lowell, Mr. Bliss 
Perry’s Life of Walt Whitman is sure 
to be taken as ex cathedra, and, consid- 
ered as literary criticism, doubtless 
justly so. But with all its merits it 
will hardly satisfy Whitman’s friends. 
It is a pity that its great and mani- 
fest excellences should be partly off- 
set by a few rather serious faults. To 
criticize the conduct of a great man—or 
his supposed conduct—by applying to it 
platitudinous texts such as appear in the 
headlines of children’s copy-books is per- 
haps merely an error of taste, and not 
worthy of very serious consideration ; but 
Mr. Perry seems to have fallen into some 
errors of fact, which is a matter of much 
more serious importance. The most fla- 
grant instance of this kind occurs on 
pages 123 and 124, where the author 
makes this charge against Whitman: “He 
persuaded one man of letters, then re- 
cently married, to intrust to him the 
whole of a slender fortune, which was 
straightway lost in speculation. His 
friend brought suit to recover, but it was 
like trying to coin a vacuum.” 

Now, unless this reveals a hitherto un- 
published transaction, it refers to a story 
circulated some years ago, and absolutely 
refuted. 

Another rather serious error occurs on 
page 270. “Many friends who contrib- 
uted, out of their slender means, to his 
weekly support were surprised 
that in 1891 he had spent nearly $4000 
upon a massive tomb in Harleigh Ceme- 
tery, and that during his last illness, when 
he was supposed to be penniless, he had 
several thousand dollars in the bank.” 

Now, this is all wrong. His friends 
knew all about the tomb, and those who 
contributed were well able to do so. 
Their contributions were to provide the 
old man with comforts, not to keep him 
from starvation. No one believed him 
penniless who listened to what he said 





*Watt Wuitman, His LiFE AND Work. 
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himself, when his English friends made 
their appeal, for then he had distinctly dis- 
claimed extreme poverty. Besides he had 
his brother “Eddie” to provide for. A 
few thousand dollars in the bank is not a 
very munificent provision for the rainy 
days that were then continuously there. 
But finding fault is not a gracious task, 
and perhaps enough has been said on that 
line. The book is an able piece of literary 
criticism—it could not well be otherwise 
from that source—and is in the main, 


with the exceptions noted, fair. Never 
enthusiastic, preserving the academic 


pose, yet rating Whitman highly among 
poets and seers, it leaves the impression 
of restraint on the writer’s part. We 
feel that he admires Whitman more than 
he cares to say—as Stevenson did once. 

Of new material the most important is 
that contributed by Mrs. Ellen M. Calder, 
formerly Mrs. William Douglass O’Con- 
ner, consisting of interesting correspon- 
dence of O’Conner with Whitman and 
others. 

The final paragraph, closing the book, 
will find few questioners, though some 
would express themselves more strongly: 


But Whitman, too, in spite of the alloy 
which lessens the poetic quality, and hence 
the permanence of his verse, is sure, it seems 
to me, to be somewhere among the immor- 
tals. He will survive, not so much by the 
absolute perfection of single lyrical passages 
as by the amplitude of his imagination, his 
magical though intermittent power of phrase, 
and the majesty with which he confronts the 
eternal realities. Upon the whole the most 
original and suggestive poetic figure since 
Wordsworth, he gazed steadily, like Words- 
worth, upon the great and permanent objects 
of nature and the primary emotions of man- 
kind. Of the totality of his work one may 
well say, “The sky overarches here.” Here 
is the wide horizon, the waters rolling in 
from the great deep, the fields and cities 
where men toil and laugh and conquer. Here 
are the gorgeous processionals of day and 
night, of lilac and harvest. The endless mys- 
tery of childhood, the pride of manhood, the 
calm of old age are here; and here, too, at 
last is the “Dark mother always gliding near 
with soft feet,” the hush and whisper of the 
Infinite Presence. 

These primal and ultimate things Whitman 
felt as few men have ever felt them; and he 
expressed them, at his best, with a nobility 
and beauty such as only the world’s very 
greatest poets have surpassed. Numbers 
count for nothing, when one is reckoning the 
audience of a poet; and Whitman’s audience 
will, for natural reasons, be limited to those 
who have the intellectual and moral gener- 





osity to understand him, and will take the 
pains to do so. But no American poet now 
seems more sure to be read by the fit persons 
after one hundred or five hundred years. 


Isaac Hut Piatt. 


The Burney Family* 


A certain glamor about the social life 
of literary folk in the Dr. Johnson period 
makes any book entertaining which deals 
with the friendships of the Burneys, the 
Thrales, David Garrick, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Johnson and Boswell. In this large 
and handsome volume Miss Hill has 
added to her studies of literary celebrities 
a work full of pleasant information, illu- 
minating the characters of a group of 
persons who enjoyed a singular and prof- 
itable intercourse. 

Miss Hill has had access to many pub- 
lished works—the Autobiography of Mrs. 
Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale); the Early Diaries 
of Frances Burney, the later Diaries and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay—in this in- 
stance a special copy, edition of 1842, with 
marginal notes by the granddaughter of 
the first editor, Mrs. Barrett; the Letters 
of Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, and the 
Letters of Horace Walpole. Numerous 
hitherto unpublished papers include let- 
ters to the Burneys from Mrs. Thrale, 
from “Daddy” Crisp, “David Garrick,” 
and others, with Fanny Burney’s unpub- 
lished play of “The Witlings”—suggested 
by Sheridan, but withheld by the judg- 
ment of Dr. Burney and Crisp. 

The period covered in the book dates 
from 1774 to 1783—the nine years during 
which the Burneys lived in St. Martin’s 
street, the last of their London homes. 
The volume is rich in pictures. 


George Washington* 


Professor Harrison has written a very 
readable biography of the first President. 
For his facts the author has drawn largely 
upon the labors of other scholars in the 
same field, but his book has a freshness 
and a novelty not to be anticipated in a 
theme so well worn. Professor Harrison 
aims to present Washington first and last 
as a hero, and does not, therefore, trouble 





*THE House 1n St. Martin’s STREET. By 
Constance Hill. John Lane Company. 

tGrorcE WaAsHINGTON. By James A. Har- 
rison. Heroes of the Nations. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 
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himself with the somewhat fashionable fad 
of picking out obscure faults in the charac- 
ter of the great man. This, most readers 
will agree, is the proper course to pursue 
in writng a book intended for popular use. 
Besides, the traditional view of Washing- 
ton, as is the case with every man of the 
first rank, will persist and will be accepted 
by the world as final and true. 

The greater portion of Professor Har- 
rison’s volume is occupied with Washing- 
ton’s early life and with the Revolutionary 
period. The two terms as President are 
rapidly sketched—too rapidly, one must 
observe, when we consider the tremendous 
importance of these first eight years of the 
Republic. Of the hero’s life as a soldier 
his biographer writes with eloquent en- 
thusiasm. Many pages are filled with dra- 
matic pictures of the stirring scenes of the 
war with France and the American strug- 
gle for independence. The author has 
drawn felicitous descriptions of the old 
colonial life in Virginia, the best, perhaps, 
being the chapter on “Old Williamsburg.” 
At times the style of the book becomes 
florid and overburdened with purple 
patches. Many of the long quotations 
from popular books dealing with the same 
subject could have been profitably con- 
densed, and a few entirely omitted. Their 
appearance in the text of the volume has 
given several chapters no more import- 
ance than a mere compilation of extracts 
from other writers. 


Stray Leaves* 


The essays collected in this volume are 
divisible into four classes: literary, bio- 
graphical, classical, and political. Of the 
literary essays that on Peacock is perhaps 
the best, containing as it does the most 
original and suggestive criticism. The ar- 
ticles on George Eliot and Lamb are 
appreciative and sensible, but have no 
passages of unusual interest. There are 
two good essays on historians—Bishops 
Creighton and Stubbs—and an interesting 
article on the little known author of 
Tonica, William Cory, or Johnson, as his 
name was originally. Ina criticism of Mr. 
Balfour’s Essays and Addresses, Mr. Paul 
takes that statesman to task for the short- 
comings and superficialities of his philoso- 
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phy. The last article in the volume is a 
review of Winston Spencer Churchill’s 
life of his father, Lord Randolph Church- 
hill. Here Mr. Paul is on ground where 
he can speak with authority—modern 
English politics—and his estimate of the 
brilliant politician shows fairness and in- 
sight. 

Two essays on classical themes—‘“The 
Study of Greek,” and “The Religion of 
the Greeks,” will interest readers who 
keep in touch with everything printed 
about Hellas. If these essays seem unim- 
portant to the professional scholar they 
at least show that Mr. Paul’s delight in 
the life and thought and literature of 
Greece has not abated during his labors as 
a historian of modern England. As a 
whole the pieces gathered in this volume 
are worth rescuing from the oblivion into 
which most magazine articles sink. 


Friends on the Shelf* 


While Mr. Bradford Torrey’s collection 
of essays, called Friends on the Shelf, does 
not come to us as wholly new, it is none 
the less delightful. Several of the essays 
—the peculiarly sympathetic one on Fitz 
Gerald, the Stevenson essay, the “Relish 
of Keats” and one or two others—have 
appeared in “The Atlantic,” and have 
added fresh leaves to the laurel of a finely 
accomplished writer, who is coming to the 
front as one of our best critics of litera- 
ture and literary things. His gentleness 
and humanity—to say nothing of the 
lucidity and point which make such un- 
conscious reading—were never more 
charming than in the large-hearted study 
of Hazlitt, egoist and sentimentalist; or 
that other study of Anatole France. 
Upon Thoreau Mr. Torrey is a recog- 
nized authority, and the two Thoreau 
articles will be read from that standpoint. 
In his talk about a future anthology of 
magical verse, “nothing less than magic 
being admitted,” there is the same sweet- 
ness, the same enlightening effect as in 
his generous attitude toward the trav- 
eler’s notebook and the lack of American 
literature. All these are qualities to give 
the author’s own book a place as a “friend 
on the shelf.” 





*FRIENDS ON THE SHELF. By Bradford 


Torrey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Ledgers and Literature* 


A recent volume of essays, which the 
thoughtful reader finds worth looking 
into, is Ledgers and Literature, by G. 
Knollys. However, the reader will hardly 
turn to it afterward, or give it a niche 
among his beloved books—partly because 
there is no great warmth of human feel- 
ing in it; partly because the writer, be- 
sides having a quaintly involved manner, 
is so often ironical that one comes to re- 
gard him suspiciously, and is surprised 
when he speaks with really direct and 
serious intention. 

Some of the dozen or so of subjects 
might have been chosen by Elia himself— 
the slyly humorous “Lunching in the 
City,” and “The Romance of Bookkeep- 
ing,” for instance; but the “Vespertina 
Quies” is of a different sort and Mr. 
Knollys’ own—with twilight and mystery. 
The craftsmanship of the book is excel- 
lent, and altogether its presentation of a 
cultivated Londoner’s outlook upon what 
some name “dull phases of ordinary life” 
is what gives it its chief value. 


oe 


As the London “Saturday Review” 
says in connection with A Short History 
of the Oxford Movement, by Sir Samuel 
Hall (Longmans, Green & Co.) : 


The fascination of the Oxford movement 
never palls; men may praise it or attack it, 
but they cannot help studying it—and they 
cannot help writing about it; what with direct 
histories, and biographies of this or that actor 
in it, few years pass without some new con- 
tribution to it. Sir Samuel Hall has en- 
deavored to write a short history of it from 
the layman’s point of view; with but mod- 
erate success. He does not seem to possess 
any special knowledge of the period, its litera- 
ture, or its theology; nor does he show that 
other qualification which is more rare and 
more valuable—a real appreciation of the 
spirit which was actuating its leaders, that 
sympathy which will sometimes enable a 
biographer to seize and interpret the meaning 
of a movement more truly than if he had 
spent a lifetime in the study of details. What 
we have here is a fair piece of compilation 
work, with a chapter of ordinary common- 
sense reflections at the end. 


cee 
“An anthology,” says the London 
“Academy,” “is meant for recreation, edi- 


*LEDGERS AND LITERATURE. By George 


Knollys. John Lane Company. 





fication, and delight, and it must tell us 
clearly what we shall find within its cov- 
ers, and where we shall find it, so that 
there shall be no bad spots and no labor- 
ious or disappointed turning over of 
pages.” 

A. T. Quiller-Couch’s Pilgrim’s Way 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) is almost ideal as 
an anthology. The pilgrimage is the life 
of man, and various stages of the pil- 
grimage are marked by poems setting 
forth the characteristics of those stages. 
Thus we find as the headings for some of 
the sections: Childhood, Divine Love, 
Humane Love, Nature, The Grace of 
Manhood, Wisdom, Age, and_ finally, 
Death. 


* * 


In the nature of the case a book on 
Ireland must be picturesque. Stephen 
Gwynn’s new volume, The Fair Hills of 
Ireland (The Macmillan Company), will 
find a multitude of interested readers. As 
the English “Saturday Review” ex- 
presses it: 


Here are no descriptions of Killarney or of 
the Giants’ Causeway. Mr. Gwynn saunters 
through the country, taking for his theme 
districts which call up historical associations 
—or would call them up if Irish history 
were studied. Ireland has a long if uncer- 
tain memory, and fragments of legend, saga, 
and history live in the minds of her peas- 
ants. It is recorded, truly or falsely, that 
Mr. Morley, when Chief Secretary, was per- 
turbed by a fierce and apparently capricious 
faction-fight in a hitherto peaceful district. 
Seeking the cause of the outbreak, he 
learned that a farmer—‘a mountainy man” 
—had taunted his neighbour with the fact 
that his ancestor had sold the pass to the 
English in Elizabeth’s reign. In five min- 
utes the village was a battlefield. Not all 
the lore of his favourite encyclopedists 
could equip a statesman to govern such a 
country as this. Yet the memories are 
vague: Cromwell and the Danes are often 
contemporaries to the peasant, while these 
same Danes are credited with the construc- 
tion of the prehistoric raths and cathairs, 
as well as with the introduction of red hair. 

Mr. Gwynn knows the books and the peo- 
ple; he can talk to old men in the Irish— 
and understand their answers, and has his 
finger on the authorities. He can range 
lightly from Dermot and Grania to Captain 
Boycott—such diverse associations may an 
Irish landscape call up in the well-stored 
mind. Within the covers of this charming 
book, wherein author and artist show a rare 
unanimity of purpose, a great store of myth 
and record is amassed. Choosing eleven 





places, seemingly at haphazard, he brings 
into their local setting the most noteworthy 
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matters in a history of fifteen centuries and 
a nebulous mythology coming from heaven 
knows what epoch of Europe’s childhood. 

It is a book which will instruct and amuse 
the traveler, and should convey reproach to 
the thousands of us who have been content 
to neglect at our own doors scenes of in- 
terest the like of which we should scamper 
over Europe to visit. The Fair Hills of 
ireland must stimulate its readers to look 
for a really good general history of Ireland. 
And that is not yet to be found. 


The illustrations in color, by Hugh 
Thomson, show many charming scenes 
and some quaint characters. There are 
also impressionistic pencil sketches of 
broad landscapes, and scraps of unique 


architecture. 
x * * 


The London “Athenzum” says of the 
new book by Eden Phillpotts—My Garden 
(George Newnes, London) : 


Every enthusiast, as Mr. Phillpotts rightly 
says, writes a book about his or her garden 
nowadays, and so to escape notoriety he has 
joined the throng. His garden is, it appears, 
in Torquay, and is only an acre in extent. 
Mr. Phillpotts defiantly cries that he has only 
a thousand genera in his acre. One sees, 
therefore, the spirit of pride which has eaten 
him up. He measures a real gardener by 
two points: the fascination of catalogs, and 
the abhorrence of butterflies—fair tests. Mr. 
Phillpotts seems to have a catholic taste in 
horticulture, coupled with a bias towards 
exotics. One must conceive Mr. Phillpotts 
as stalking his garden with some arrogance. 
His plants came from all parts of the world— 
from Bokhara, from the Zambesi, from Mex- 
ico—passim. Why does he so parade his 
rarities? Out of the thousand genera we 
hear little of such common things as roses, 
and the flora of the average flower-border. 
The poor gardener with few exotics may hang 
his head and go with timid tread. Mr. Phill- 
potts abashes him. He has .four chapters 
out of fourteen devoted to “The White Rock- 
ery,” in which, to be sure, sweet things do 
grow. But one may learn much from his three 
chapters on the iris. On the whole, if Mr. 
Phillpotts is in some ways a pedant and a 
scholar and a fanatic, he has abundance of 
taste along with his collector’s enthusiasm. 
He knows how to make a garden, and he 
knows how to write about it. Most people 
will envy him his acre, though some might 
reduce the variety of his choice. 

a oe 


Reminiscences of a Mosby Guerrilla, by 
John W. Munson (Moffat, Yard & Co.), 
brings together the substance of the au- 
thor’s articles on the experiences of 
Mosby’s Guerrillas published in “Mun- 
sey’s” in 1904-5. They give a personal 
narrative of adventures under Mosby’s 
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command, and are accompanied by pho- 
tographs. Mr. Munson frankly says in 
his preface that he has appropriated many 
adventures told him by others. The vol- 
ume admits the constant personal plunder 
by the guerrillas, which ought to have 
been followed by their summary execu- 
tion whenever captured by the Union 
commanders, who permitted the plunder- 
ing of this band, without applying the 
usual military remedies for such condi- 
tions. 
ok * *K 

When I Was a Girl in Italy, by Marietta 
Ambrosi, is a revised edition of a book 
originally published in 1892, and at the 
same price as now, under the title of 
Italian Child-Life. The author was born 
in the Tyrol, having an American-born 
mother of Italian descent, and a Vero- 
nese father. Her entire girlhood was 
spent in Brescia and other cities in North 
Italy, though later she came to America. 
She witnessed the Croatian war of 1859, 
and later had her sympathies enrolled in 
behalf of Garibaldi. It is especially appli- 
cable for use as a school library book 
where there is an Italian population. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company.) 

*K ok * 

The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot, 
985-1503, is the first issue of original 
narratives of early American history, 
proposed by the American Historical As- 
sociation for the purpose of presenting 
in convenient volumes the primary docu- 
ments in American history. Julius E. 
Olsen, professor of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures in the University 
of Wisconsin, has edited the translations 
of the Sagas; and Professor Edward B. 
Bourne has prepared “Columbus Voy- 
ages,” the latter being given in the trans- 
lation of Clement R. Markham for the 
Hakluyt Society in 1893. The type and 
general appearance is dignified without 
being costly, the price for a volume of 
four hundred and fifty pages of this char- 
acter (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is suited 
to the purpose. This is the third volume, 
Spanish Explorers and Early English Voy- 
ages having already appeared. Seven 
others are in preparation. 


* *« * 


The Aristocracy of Health, by Mary 
Foote Henderson, is a reprint of a work 


first issued in 1904—summing the argu- 
ments against alcohol and tobacco, and in 
favor of a vegetarian diet—by Mrs. John 
Brooks Henderson, Jr., well-known for 
her devotion to this cult. 

> * * 


Dalton’s Complete Bridge, by the great 
British expert, W. Dalton (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company), is the most authorita- 
tive treatise on Bridge, including the re- 
vised laws of the committee of the Port- 
land and Turf clubs. The work also in- 
cludes a chapter on “The Evolution of 
Bridge.” 


* *k x 


A Questionaire upon the future life, in 
1904, brought some two hundred answers, 
now collected in this volume, affirming a 
belief in immortality by two hundred liv- 
ing Americans of prominence. This is 
succeeded by extracts from a number of 
authors, and from poems. It is an inter- 
esting collection of opinions on this sub- 
ject. The volume is published by its 
author, Clara Spaulding Ellis (Richard 
G. Badger), under the title What’s Next, 
or Shall a Man Live Again? The lack of 
an index reduces its usefulness. 


* ok ok 


A practically written volume on prac- 
tical themes is Starting in Life, by Na- 
thaniel C. Fowler, Jr. (Little, Brown & 
Co.). The author has sought the co- 
operation of men who have distinguished 
themselves in every department of human 
endeavor, and has written a number of 
interesting and helpful chapters for the 
young man just entering upon business 
or professional life. He sets forth in a 
simple, earnest manner the advantages 
and disadvantages of many callings. A 
large number of successful men have 
written advisory notes with which to close 
each of the chapters. 


* * * 


Buff, by “A Physiopath” (Little, Brown 
& Co.), views life, medical theories and 
practice from the standpoint of nature, 
clearly defining the difference between 
natural immunity from disease and con- 
tagion, and the medical variety. The 
work deals chiefly with tuberculosis, its 
origin, prevention and cure; and en- 
deavors to prove that it is not contagious 
or hereditary. 


XUM 





A. Handbook of Polar Discoveries, by 
A. W. Greely, Major General of the 
United States Army (Little, Brown & 
Co.), is a reissue of the volume General 
Greely prepared in 1893, immediately 
after his return from his own expedition. 
In the new edition the subject is brought 
down to date and is based on a previous 
revision in 1897. Besides arctic voyages, 
which it originally contained, Part II is 
added, giving a narrative of exploration 
of the four regions in which this area can 
be divided—the African, Australian, Pa- 
cific, and American-quadrant. On the 
crucial question of Wilkes’ exploration 
General Greely does not permit himself 
to speak freely, but inclines moderately 
toward the accuracy of Wilkes’ discov- 
eries. The work summarizes the entire 
field, opening the subject with Cabot’s 


voyage in 1497. 
One-Minute Notes 


Beastly Rhymes, by Burgess Johnson 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is illustrated 
by E. Warde Blaisdell. Author and art- 
ist worked together in the production of 
this little volume. The subjects were 
sketched from life. Mr. Blaisdell is well- 
known for his animal cartoons, having 
been a contributor to leading magazines. 

* * * 


Lawns and How to Make Them, by 
Leonard Barron (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), contains thirty-two practical photo- 
graphs, showing methods. The book 
deals with digging and plowing the lawn, 
selection, and seeding, and is reprinted 
from “Country Life.” 


x *k x 


My Friend the Umbrella is a story in 
pictures, by Eleanor S. March (Thomas 
Whittaker), being a “comic” in a pocket 
edition. 

x * x 


very Day Living, by Annie Payson 
Call (Frederick A. Stokes Company), 
takes up the practical affairs of life in the 
light of universal principles practically 
applied to the details of business, social, 
and domestic life. The book is full of 
good commonsense. It is based on a 
long practice among nervous patients 
brought by Miss Call’s earlier book, 
Power Through Repose. 
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A small volume of favorite Old Ballads 
will be gratefully received by book-lovers, 
particularly in this neat, convenient-sized 
edition, with illustrations in color. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


A New Appraisal of Christian Science, 
by Joseph Dunn Burrell (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company) explains in a footnote 
on the first page that “Dr. Carroll’s latest 
official figures give to Christian Scientists 
71,114 members.” The discussion fitly 
opens with an autobiography of Mary 
Baker, the founder, who was born in 1821, 
in Bow, near Concord, New Hampshire. 


* * * 


Progress in the Household is by Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, a professor at Vassar, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In 1897 the 
author published a book entitled Domestic 
Service, which had a second edition. In 
the present volume her articles on this 
subject are gathered from the “Atlantic 
Monthly” and other magazines. 


* * * 


Historic Hadley, by Alice Morehouse 
Walker (Grafton Historical Series), is a 
story of the early settlement of the first 
American frontier towns on the Connecti- 
cut River. Indian warfare, the legend of 
the regicides, the stir of the Revolution, 
and Shay’s rebellion fill the early pages. 
(The Grafton Press.) 


* * * 


The fixed etiquette of official circles is 
covered in Social Usages at Washington, 
by Florence Howe Hall (Harper & Broth- 
ers). New forms introduced by the 
Roosevelts are included. 

a 


Animal Training is described by Ellen 
Velvin in Behind the Scenes with Wild 
Animals (Moffat, Yard & Co.). It is an 
interesting work derived from personal 
experiences. 

* * x 

The author of Foster’s Skat Manual, 
R. F. Foster, aims to present the elements 
of the modern game of skat in such a 
manner that the reader may understand 
it and a student sit down and play it. 
He avers that in ten lessons of an hour 
each the game can be mastered. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 
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Essays of -Robert Louis Stevenson 
have been selected and edited, with an 
introduction and notice, by William Lyon 
Phelps, formerly instructor of English at 
Harvard, and professor of English Liter- 
ature at Yale (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
The introduction shows that the name 
was originally Robert Lewis Balfour 
Stevenson. He later dropped the “Bal- 
four” and changed the spelling from 
“Lewis” to “Louis.” It is a close study 
of Stevenson’s personality, character and 
versatility. 

xk ok * 

English Spelling Simplified, as recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, Andrew 
Carnegie, Mark Twain, Brander Mat- 
thews, and other distinguished men, con- 
tains a history of the reformed-spelling 
movement to date, including the three 
hundred words suggested for immediate 
use in the government departments, to- 
gether with three thousand five hundred 
amended spellings. (Laird & Lee.) 

* * * 

Are You a Bromide? by Gelett Burgess, 
S. B. (B. W. Huebsch), has been “com- 
pounded and exemplified according to the 
most recent researches into the psychol- 
ogy of boredom.” The book is a short 
essay in satiric philosophy. The covers, 
title, borders and decorations were de- 
signed by the author. 

. we“ 


Kate, A Comedy, by Bronson Howard 
(Harper & Brothers), prints a comedy 
in four acts. With the exception of being 
divided into “acts” none of the technical- 
ities of the stage are given, and even the 
names of the speakers are not constantly 
repeated, the dialog being like recorded 
conversation in a novel. 

* * * 


Miss Anne Helena Woodruff, in The 
Pond in a Marshy Meadow (The Saalfield 
Publishing Company), has told a story of 
pond inmates—with no special knowledge 
of natural history, but with much human 
sympathy. The volume is illustrated by 
wash drawings. 

o* * * 


City Songs and Country Carols, by 
Thomas Freeman Porter (Richard G. 
Badger), contains the verse which grows 
so easily in a New England town like 


Lynn. The book has the usual group of 
poems on men who have passed away, 
commerorations of meetings and anni- 
versaries, descriptive verse of scenes both 
in Lynn and Boston, short domestic 
poems, and the various aspects of senti- 
ment which fill the ‘“poet’s corner” of a 
local weekly. 
2K ok ok 

A dainty series of anniversary and gift- 
books includes Daisy Dear, by Mary D. 
Brine ; The Golden Glory, by Dr. H. Parry, 
and Songs of Faith and Hope—all with pic- 
ture covers and illustrations in color. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 

The Pets, by Henry Wallace Phillips 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), is illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. It is a “comic” on ani- 
mals, the scene being laid in a western 
hut on a ranch. The pets are a snake, a 
wildcat, and a bull pup. 

* * x 

The Challenge of the Spirit, by Ellis A. 
Ford (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is a 
“message of faith and cheer” to those 
under stress from loss or the world’s 
pressure. 

ok ok K 

The Renewal of Life, by Margaret War- 
ner Morley (A. C. McClurg & Co.), 
begins with the development of the seed 
through the fructification and fertilization 
of the flower, and passes on to the fish, 
taking up amphibious life, and explaining 
the bird’s egg, to show the conditions 
under which human life is reproduced. 
It is all in such form as to lead the child 
simply and naturally to a pure, elevated, 
and instructed view of the great problem 
of procreation—perhaps one of the most 
difficult subjects for teaching in the life 
of childhood. 

* * *K 

William Sharp’s Fair Women in Paint- 
ing and Poetry has a new edition (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). It is a small volume, with 
some thirty-two half-tone illustrations, 
reproductions of famous pictures. 

aK 7K * 

Two dainty books that will appeal to 
all lovers of quaint volumes are The 
Household of Sir Thomas More and Christ- 
mas at Bracebridge Hall, in the Series of 
“English Idylls.” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
The numerous illustrations are in color. 


——s 


es 


ee ee 











A em neg TR 


Of The Duchess of Padua and Salome, 
by Oscar Wilde (F. M. Buckles & Com- 
pany) one can but say that the first can 
be compared only with Webster’s Duchess 
of Malfy, and that the second is the best 
handling yet of a great subject which 
the Herodian tragedy inspires. The for- 
mer will probably never be produced. The 
latter has had a success in Germany 
greater than any play written by a mod- 
ern author, except those by one or two 
who represent the new German school. 
It has not yet appeared upon the Ameri- 
can stage, but when it does it is certain 
to hold its place. 


* * ok 


Tiny pocket volumes, with a quotation 
for each day of the year are Courage, 
Longfellow Gems, Charity, and Bible Gems. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Journal of Travels Over the Rocky 
Mountains to the Mouth of the Columbia 
River, made during the years 1845 and 
1846, by Joel Palmer, has been edited, 
with notes, introduction and index, by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D. (The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Company). It is now pub- 
lished as a separate volume, having before 
appeared in “Early Western Travels” as 
Volume 30. It includes a trip to the Ore- 
gon Territory during which Mount Hood 
was ascended, in 1845-6, and is presented 
in this separate scene for the interest 
which these travels bear upon the early 
history of Oregon. 


* * * 


All readers are interested in the helpful 
book of extracts from the works of great 
writers. Prose You Ought to Know (F. H. 
Revell Company) is a volume in a useful 
series, and has been prepared by Join 
Raymond Howard with editorial skill, and 
an obvious gift of selection. The volume 
is neat and attractive, too, in binding and 
typography. Another book in the same 
series is One Hundred Hymns You Ought 
to Know, edited by Henry F. Cape. (F. H. 
Revell Company. ) 

ok K *K 


The American Jewish Year Book (Jewish 
Publication Society) cites its usual sum- 
maries, contains a life of Myer S. Isaacs, 
a sketch of the Russian massacre, and a 
summary of Jewish events for the year. 
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The place taken by the Jew in modern 
fiction is indicated by a list covering 
twenty-one pages, with over two hundred 
references, giving the titles of stories and 
novels bearing on the subject. 

XK oK * 

Howard B. Grose wrote The Incoming 
Millions (F. H. Revell Company) in a 
missionary spirit for immigrants, the au- 
thor recording the incoming tide, and re- 
garding the host of them as those who 
are some day to become citizens and to 
be a force in our municipal and national 
life. A slighter book than Dr. Steiner’s 
on the same subject. 

Professor Ernest W. Huffcut, Dean of 
the Cornell University College of Law, 
has just published a second American 
copyright edition of his issue with Amer- 
ican notes of Anson’s English Law of 
Contract. The work first appeared in 
1894—from the sixth edition. A new 
English edition has appeared this year, 
and Dean Huffcut has promptly revised 
his American edition. 


More Juveniles 


Polly of the Pines, by Adele E. Thomp- 
son (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company), 
is the fourth volume of the “Brave Heart 
Series,” previous volumes being Bettie 
Sedon, Patriot; Brave Heart Elizabeth and 
A Lassie of the Isles. The scene of the 
present volume is laid in the Carolinas, 
1775-82. 

x * x 

A. C. Plympton, in Old Home Day at 
Hazleton (Little, Brown & Co.), tells the 
story of a little girl and “Aunt Ann 
Sarah,” who “was the crossest of created 
beings, a cross-cat woman.” 

* * x 

Flossy’s Playday, by Florence Howe 
Hall (Dana, Estes & Co.), is a little girl’s 
story, suitable for a Christmas gift. It 
carries “Floss” through all the usual 
childish joys and small sorrows. All the 
little children in the book are odd and 
old-fashioned. 


The Minute Boys of the Wyoming Valley, 
by James Otis (Dana, Estes & Co.), is 


based on the fact that the author came 
into possession of a diary kept by a 
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friend, in which a record was made of 
what the boys of Wyoming Valley did 
during the year 1778. Cast in the form 
of the historical novel the story is inter- 
esting and is at the same time a clearly- 
put narrative of a period in history. 

* *« * 


Brenda’s Ward, by Helen Leah Reed 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is another volume 
of the “Brenda” series, in which Martine, 
a western girl, is the leading character. 
Some twenty-five chapters take her 
through a Boston boarding school. The 
book is a sequel to Amy in Arcadia. 

* * * 


The Silver Crown, by Laura E. Richards 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is a child’s story 
by the author of The Golden Windows; 
The Joyous Story of Toto; Toto, Merry 
Winter; and In My Nursery. 


* * Xx 


Leslie W. Quirk’s Midget Blake, Pitcher 
(McLoughlin Brothers) is a_ baseball 
story, in which an inter-collegiate cham- 
pionship was won. 

* * X 


The “new Henty,” as some one has 
called Herbert Strang, has another boys’ 
book, In Clive’s Command (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). The boy with a taste 
for adventure will get huge enjoyment 
from this rapidly moving story of the 
“fight for India.” 


* * x 


Judy, Heroine, by Elizabeth Patterson, 
illustrated by Noble Ives (McLoughlin 
Brothers), is a juvenile tale of “the days 
of Roger Williams.” 


* * * 


The Rival Campers Afloat, by Ruel 
Perley Smith (L. C. Page & Co.), is an 
interesting story for boys, describing life 
on the “Samoset,” a Maine river. 

i 


A volume that will amuse the children 
is Seem-So’s, by L. J. Bridgman (H. M. 
Caldwell Company). The pictures and 
rhymes are clever, silhouettes on one 
page developing into a totally different 
picture in red and black on the page suc- 
ceeding. 

* 2.4 

Jack the Young Canoeman, by George 

Bird Grinnell, author of Jack the Young 


Ranchman, describes the hero’s adven- 
tures in a journey taken in a canoe along 
the coast of British Columbia. The book 
teems with faithfulness to nature. (F. A. 
Stokes Company. ) 


* * * 


Polly and the Aunt, by “The Aunt” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is the attrac- 
tive story of a little girl who was adopted 
by her godmother, 

* * * 


A volume entitled Told to the Little Tot 
contains animal stories told in a conver- 
sational way. They are easy, light dialog, 
in which the man “mite” talks to his 
companions. (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. ) 

+ 2s 

Dogs and cats, beginning with a dog 
that comes to a family which is little able 
to keep one, are the principal characters 
in Ready, the Reliable, by Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. It is the sort of book which the 
Sunday-school child finishes between com- 
ing home from afternoon Sunday-school 
and tea time. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

* * * 


Another Betty Wales book has arrived, 
Betty Wales, Junior, by Margaret Warde 
(Penn Publishing Company). A pleas- 
ant college story for girls can be found 
in this volume. 

oe 


My Little Dutch Book provides nursery 
pictures and rhymes, with a full supply of 
windmills on the pages. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

* * * 

The Story of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith is told in pictures, with a run- 
ning narrative of the facts, by E. Boyd 
Smith. The book is large and attractive, 
adapted to the pleasure of old and young. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * X 


Tin Pans at Play is a book of animated 
kitchen utensils, cleverly written and pic- 
tured by Gracia Kassen and T. Tschantre, 
Jr. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


*x* * * 


Mother Goose has been made over in 
words of one syllable, so as to suggest 
stories, in Boy Blue and His Friends, by 
Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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A pretty volume for little children is 
The Wise Book, with colored pictures by 
Millicent Sowerby, and rhymes by Githa 
Sowerby. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * 


Baby Finger Play is a clever little book 
in gay dress, by John Howard Jewett. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


In Blackie, by Madge A. Bigham (Little, 
Brown & Co.), the author has utilized 
some of the fables of La Fontaine, and 
has simplified them, thus bringing them 
within the comprehension of children. 

*x* * x 


Playtime, by Clara Murray (L. Monroe 
& Co.), is written in a manner to make a 
“story” of the reading lesson. The illus- 
trations are intended to arouse the child’s 
interest, and in that way stimulate a zest 
for the story itself. 

* * x 


Stories and verses from popular au- 
thors, such as Henty, L. T. Meade, and 
Evelyn Everett-Green, are included in a 
beautiful juvenile book, with many pic- 
tures in color, and in black and white. The 
volume, called Jn Storyland, will keep 
little readers busy. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


K K * 


The mission of Billy Bounce, by W. W. 
Denslow (G. W. Dillingham Company), 
is to seek and expose all those people and 
things sometimes used by parents and 
nurses to affright children—the Bogie 
man, bears, ghosts and other imaginary 
monsters and apparitions. 

*K * ok 


Brothers and Sisters, by Abbie Farwell 
3rown, tells about two little children who 
figure in more than a dozen episodes. 
They find a stray cat; have a doll party; 
and: engage in various pastimes. It is 
suitable for children seven or eight years 
of age. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* * 1K 

In A Sheaf of Stories (Little, Brown 
& Co.) Susan Coolidge tells of the doings 
of very little boys and girls. 

* * * 

One of Carolyn Wells’ clever juveniles 
has just come to hand, Dorrance Doings, a 
sequel to The Dorrance Domain. Miss 
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Wells is full of fun in a whole-souled way, 

and her young people are wholesome, 

making delightful comrades for boy and 

girl readers. (W. A. Wilde Company.) 
* ok * 


Still another edition of Cowper’s John 
Gilpim has gay pictures by E. Stuart 
Hardy, and big print. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 

Nina Rhoades is a favorite juvenile 
writer. Her books for girls find ready 
welcome in many homes. Polly’s Predica- 
ment will not disappoint the girl readers 
who grasp it with a smile, as being war- 
rant of a “good story.” (W. A. Wilde 
Company. ) 

ok ok ok 


The toys have gay times in The Toy 
Village, a book device for small children, 
by Georgia Roberts and Katharine Green- 
land. There are lots of pictures. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


aK 2K ok 


The familiar Pied Piper of Hamelin is 
further honored in a bright-colored book 
that caricatures in an extremely amusing 
way the various personages in the poem. 
The tone is decidedly Dutch. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 


New Text-Books 


A number of new text-books are just 
out, including a series of Brook’s Readers 
—in five volumes, covering the eight 
grades of the lower school—prepared by 
Stratton D. Brooks (American Book 
Company); Half Hours with Fishes, 
Reptiles and Birds, by Charles Frederic 
Holder (Eclectic Readings, American 
Book Company) ; and Milne’s Progressive 
Arithmetics, three volumes (American 
Book Company). The Melodic Readers, 
by Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tap- 
per, come in four books, graded. (Ameri- 
can Book Company). There is a new 
issue of the Beginners’ Greek Book, edited 
by Allen Rogers Benner and Herbert 
Weir Smith; of Cicero’s Nine Orations— 
Harkness, Kirkland & Williams; and of 
Morey’s Outlines of Ancient History (All 
American Book Company). 

The Macmillan Company issues The 
Tempest, by Shakespeare, and Emerson’s 
Representative Men, in handy text-book 
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form, well-edited and neatly bound. From 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons comes an interlinear 
translation of The Satires of Juvenal, with 
introduction and notes by A. F. Coles, of 
King’s College, Oxford. 


*k * >k 


Little Stories of France, by Maude Bar- 
rows Dutton (American Book Company), 
are stories written for a school historical 
reader, for children from seven to four- 
teen years of age. The style is simple, 
and the book is attractively illustrated. 

a oe 


Henry Esmond, for students of English, 
is issued in a small, chunky volume, with 
notes and introduction by John Bell Hen- 
neman. (The Macmillan Company.) 

*x* * x* 

An Introductory Course in Argumenta- 
tion, by Frances M. Perry, of Wellesley 
College (American Book Company), is 
intended to teach the preparation of argu- 
ment—from the standpoint of securing 
conviction rather than of shaping a special 
plea. In the preface it is urged that this 
training should begin in the use of sub- 
jects familiar to the student, rather than 
with those which require the collection of 
material. A series of subjects is pre- 
sented, most of them from literature with- 
in the range of student reading. The 
way in which a brief is drawn, the charac- 
ter of proof, and the development of argu- 
ment ; rhetoric, illogical arrangement, and 
a persuasive presentation, succeed. A 
short chapter sums the best view of con- 
ducting research in a small library ; exam- 
ples of historical argument are included, 
and their analysis provided for among the 
exercises in the work. The book is the 
fruit of the labors of its author as a 
teacher, under the direction of Katherine 
Lee Bates, 

oh ae 

A narrative account of the formation 
of the constitution, drawn from familiar 
authorities, is summed in Our Constitution 
—Why and How It Was Made; Who 
Made It; and What It Is, by Edward 
Waterman Townsend. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.) 





The Book News Monthly 


issues 
Cesar, 
The translation is 
North’s, edited by R. H. Carr, with intro- 
duction and notes. 


Clarendon Press 
of Coriolanus, 


The Oxford 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Brutus and Antonio. 


ok ok * 

Three new “Standard English Classics” 
are Pope’s Rape of the Lock, Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, and Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
These are carefully edited with notes, and 
have biographical prefaces. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

* x 

This Elementary Chemistry: Progressive 
Lessons in Experiment and Theory (Oxford 
University Press) is intended in its first 
part, issued in 1905, for beginners of about 
fourteen years of age, and in the second 
part, now issued, for students somewhat 
advanced. Both are intended by their 
authorities, F. R. L. Wilson, Chemistry 
Master, Charterhouse, and G. W. Hedley, 
Head Science Master, Military and Civil, 
Cheltenham College, to bring English pu- 
pils to the point required to secure a cer- 
tificate for teaching in English—the entire 
structure of the work, its definitions, its 
experiments, and its questions, being dic- 
tated by the English examination paper. 


Calendars 


There are many attractive calendars for 
1907, beautiful devices for the library, 
the children’s room, and the study corner. 
On the nursery walls Little Dutch Folks, 
with six sheets in imitation of tiles, in 
Delft blue on white, will give the children 
unfailing pleasure in these odd, chubby 
Holland youngsters. A big, proud “tur- 
key-gobbler,” who spreads his _ tail- 
feathers right royally, has also a New 
Year’s greeting for the boys and girls. 
Grown-ups can have their choice of hand- 
some examples in color work, such as 
Master Minds, A Calendar of Sonnets, 
or The Simple Life, all with appropriate 
quotations. Among other beautiful cal- 
endars are to be found Merry Hearts, 
Cheerfulness, Good Thoughts, Mizpah, The 
Silver Lining, Good Luck and The Minia- 
ture Calendar. (All published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XXXVIII 


English 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


{ Charlotte Bronte 


The Work of Feminine Novelists \ Elizabeth Gaskell 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book NEws. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up'the Bronte sisters and Mrs. Gaskell. 


The present lesson takes 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s Jntroduction to English Literature, Makers of 
English Fiction, W. J. Dawson (Revell); The Knutsford Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Works (Putnam), and 


Jane Eyre (Thomas Nelson). 


The Brontes 


To return once more to the period of 
Thackeray—after having gone back to 
Jane Austen, who has many characteris- 
tics in common with the author of Vanity 
Fair—we have to consider a very inter- 
esting literary family in the Brontés. The 
Rev. Patrick Bronté had, among other 
children, three gifted daughters—Char- 
lotte, born at Thornton, in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, in 1816; Emily Jane, 
born in 1818; and Anne, who came into 
life in 1819. A year after Anne’s birth 
the family moved to Haworth, where they 
lived during the greater part of their 
lives. Their education was conducted in 
desultory fashion; they were kept in se- 
clusion, they saw chiefly the dull greys 


NOTE.—The pictures here reproduced are from the 
Garnett and Gosse English Literature: An Illustrated 
Record. (Macmillan). 


in life. They took turns or worked to- 
gether in an effort to support themselves, 
and the constant struggle impaired the 
health of them all. In 1846 the three sis- 
ters collected their verses and, published 
them as Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton 
Bell. Charlotte’s first novel, The Profes- 
sor, was finished about this time, but she 
could find no publisher. In despair she 
wrote Jane Eyre; it appeared as an anony- 
mous novel, and created a_ sensation. 
Two months later Wuthering Heights, by 
Emily Bronté, a fascinating but incon- 
gruous story, was published, and in the 
same volume appeared Agnes Gray, by 
Anne Bronté. In 1848 Anne’s Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall was issued; and in that 
same year Emily died. The health of 
Anne was also very poor, and she only 
lasted until 1849. A few months after- 
ward Shirley, by Charlotte, was finished 
and published, and as a famous author 
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the one survivor of the Brontés went to 
London, where she met Thackeray. Her 
third novel, Vilette, came in 1853, and in 
1854 she married her father’s curate, Mr. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls. They went to Ire- 
land, but Mrs. Nicholls was so unwell that 
they returned to Haworth. She died 
there, on March 31, 1855. 

Frederic Harrison, in his Early Victor- 
tan Literature writes: 


Charlotte Bronté had, in the highest degree, 
that which Ruskin had called the “pathetic fal- 
lacy,” the eye which beholds nature colored by 
the light of the inner soul. In this quality she 


There had been before no novel in 
England like Jane Eyre. It sounded the 
tragic note; it gave a model for the better 
class of melodramatic fiction. — 

Mr. W. J. Dawson has a very compre- 
hensive criticism in his Makers of English 
Fiction. He says: 

In happier, or perhaps we should say differ- 
ent, circumstances, Charlotte and Emily Bronté 
might have written books of kindlier humanity 
and more comprehensive vision, but Jane Eyre 
and Wuthering Heights had never been written. 
Indeed, we may doubt if, apart from the en- 
vironment of that tragic life at Haworth, they 
would have written anything; for, supreme 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


After a drawing by ( 


really reaches the level of fine poetry. Her in- 


tense sympathy with her native moors and glens 
is akin to that of Wordsworth. She almost 
never attempts to describe any scenery with 
which she is not deeply familiar. But how won- 
derfully she catches the tone of her own moor- 
land, skies, storm-winds, secluded hall or cot- 
tage. ... She painted not the world, hardly a 
corner of the world, but the very soul of one 
proud and loving girl. That is enough. It was 
done with consummate power. We feel that we 
know her life, her home, her school, her profes- 
sional duties, her loves and hates, her agonies 
and her joys, with that intense familiarity and 
certainty of vision with which our own per- 
sonal memories are graven on our brain. 


xeorge Richmond 


artists as they are in the craft of literature, 
neither of the sisters was of the order which 
delights in the art of literature for its own sake. 
Of literary sympathy they had little. We do 
not hear of them as taking any pleasure in the 
study of literature in any broad or compre- 
hensive sense. They had none of that sensuous- 
ness of literary passion which feels a fine phrase 
strike through the mind like the glow of wine. 
They were framed upon severer lines, and their 
sensitiveness was of the tragic order. The first 
book they published was poetry, and here, if 
anywhere, we might expect to find the softer 
glow of fancy; but as with all other books, it 
is a hard mountain seriousness which forms the 
bottom strata, and the fancy is nothing more 
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than an occasional gleam of splendor traveling 
over moorland solitudes. Thus it happens that 
these four books of the two sisters are of the 
order which we call to-day “human documents.” 
They are not the performance of writers who 
simply have a mild ambition to make books, but 
of passionate hearts agonizing to express them- 
selves. ‘To these prisoned spirits there was no 
other means of expression. That common boon 
of human intercourse, of which the humblest 
household may make free, was virtually denied 
them. 


Selections 


From JANE Eyre. 


Still holding me fast, he left the church; 
the three gentlemen came after. At the front 
door of the hall we found the carriage. 

“Take it back to the coach house, John,” 
said Mr. Rochester, coolly; “it will not be 
wanted to-day.” 

At our entrance, Mrs. Fairfax, Adele, 


fire, apparently cooking something in a sauce- 
pan. In the deep shade, at the farther end 
of the room, a figure ran back and forward. 
What it was, whether beast or human being, 
one could not, at first sight, tell: it groveled, 
seemingly, on all fours: it snatched and 
growled like some strange wild animal: but 
it was covered with clothing; and a quantity 
of dark, grizzled hair, wila as a mane, hid its 
face. 

“Good morrow, Mrs. Poole!” said Mr. 
Rochester. “How are you? and how is your 
charge to-day?” 

“We're tolerable, sir, I thank you,” re- 
plied Grace, lifting the boiling mess carefullv 
on to the hob: “rather snappish, but not 
*eageous.” 

A fierce cry seemed to give the lie to her 
favorable report: the clothed hyena rose up 
and stood tall on its hind feet. 

“Ah, sir, she sees you!” exclaimed Grac 
“you'd better not stay.” 

“Only a few moments, Grace; you must 
allow me a few moments.” 





GATEHOUSE OF THE OLD PRIORY, KIRKLEES PARK 


A favorite haunt of Charlotte Bronte 


Sophie, Leah, advanced to meet and greet us. 

“To the right about—every soul!” cried 
the master. “Away with your congratula- 
tions! Who wants them? Not I; they are 
fifteen years too late!” 

He passed on and ascended the stairs, still 
holding my hand, and still beckoning the 
gentlemen to follow him, which they did. We 
mounted the first staircase, passed up the 
gallery, proceeded to the third story: the low, 
black door, opened by Mr. Rochester’s mas- 
ter key, admitted us to the tapestried room 
with its great bed, and its pictorial cabinet. 

“You know this place, Mason,” said our 
guide; “she bit and stabbed you here.” 

He lifted the hangings from the wall, un- 
covering the second door: this, too, he 
opened. In a room without a window there 
burned a fire. guarded by a high and strong 
fender, and a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing by a chain. Grace Poole bent over the 


“Take care then, sir, for God’s sake, take 
care!” 

The maniac bellowed: she parted her 
shaggy locks from her visage, and -azed 
wildly at the visitors. I recognized well that 
purple face—those bloated features.- Mrs. 
Poole advanced. 

“Keep out of the way,” said Mr. Roches- 
ter, thrusting her aside; “she has no knife 
now, I suppose? and I’m on my guard.” 

“One never knows what she has, sir: she 
is so cunning: it is not in mortal discretion 
to fathom her craft.” 

“We had better leave her,’ whispered Ma- 
son. 

“Go to the devil!” was his brother-in-law’s 
recommendation. 

“Ware!” cried Grace. The three gentlemen 
retreated simultaneously. Mr. Rochester 
flung me behind him; the lunatic sprang and 
grappled his throat viciously, and laid her 
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teeth to his cheek; they struggled. She was 
a big woman, in stature almost equalling her 
husband, and corpulent besides: she showed 
virile force in the contest—more than once 
she almost throttled him, athletic as he was. 
He could have settled her with a well-planted 
blow; but he would not strike: he would only 
wrestle. At last he mastered her arms: Grace 
Poole gave him a cord, and he ~inioned them 
behind her: with more rope, which was at 
hand, he bound her to a chair. The opera- 
tion was performed amidst the fiercest yells 





ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL 


From a portrait by George Richmond 


and the most convulsive plunges. Mr. Roch- 
ester then turned to the spectators: he looked 
at them with a smile both acrid and desolate. 

“That is my wife,” said he. “Such is the 
sole conjugal embrace I am ever to know— 
such are the endearments which are to solace 
my leisure hours! and this is what I wished 
to have” (laying his hand on my shoulder): 
“this young girl who stands so grave and 
quiet at the mouth of hell, looking collectedly 
at the gambols of a demon. I wanted her 
just as a change after that fierce ragout. 
Wood and Briggs, look at the difference! 
Compare these clear eyes with the red balls 
yonder—this face with that mask—this form 
with that bulk; then judge me, priest of the 
Gospel and man of the law, and remember, 
with what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged! Off with you now. J must shut up 
my prize.” 


From SHIRLEY. 


This is an autumn evening, wet and wild. 
There is only one cloud in the sky; but it 





curtains it from pole to pole. The wind can- 
not rest; it hurries, sobbing, over hills of sul- 
len outline, colorless with twilight and mist. 
Rain has beat all day on that church tower; 
it rises dark from the stony enclosure of its 
graveyard; the nettles, the long grass and the 
tombs all drip with wet. This evening re- 
minds me too forcibly of another evening 
some years ago; a howling, rainy autumn 
evening, too,—when certain, who had that day 
performed a pilgrimage to a grave new-made 
in a heretic cemetery, sat near a wood fire 
on the hearth of a foreign dwelling. They 
were merry and social, but they each knew 
that a gap, never to be filled, had been made 
in their circle. They knew they had lost 
something whose absence could never be 
atoned for, so long as they lived; and they 
knew that heavy falling rain was soaking into 
the wet earth which covered their lost darl- 
ing; and that the sad, sighing gale was mourn- 
ing above her buried head. The fire warmed 
them; Life and Friendship yet blessed them; 
but Jessy lay cold, coffined solitary—only the 
sod screening her from the storm. 





Mrs, GASKELL 


From a bust made in Edinburgh before her marriage 


STANZAS BY EMILY BRONTE. 


Often rebuked, yet always back returning, 

To those first feelings that were born with 
me, 

And leaving busy chase of wealth and learn- 
ing, 

For idle dreams of things which cannot be: 
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To-day, I will not seek the shadowy region: 
Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear; 
And visions rising, legion after legion, 
Bring the unreal world too strangely near. 


I’ll walk, but not in old heroic traces, 
And not in paths of high morality, 

And not among the half-distinguished faces, 
The clouded forms of long-past history. 


I’ll walk where my own nature would be lead- 
ing: 
It vexes me to choose another guide: 
Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feed- 
ing; 
Where the wild wind blows on the moun- 
tain side. 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell, 1816-1865 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson (Mrs. 
xaskell) was born in the famous Cheyne 
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The Moorland Cettage, 1850; Ruth and 
Cranford, 1853; North and South, 1855. 
The Life of Charlotie Bronté, the standard 
biography of the author of Jane Eyre, 
appeared in 1857; in 1853 came Sylvia’s 
Lovers, and Cousin Phyllis in 1865. Cran- 
ford is said to be a close transcript of life 
in Knutsford during Mrs. Gaskell’s girl- 
hood; Mary Barton and North and South 
were based on observations made during 
her residence in Manchester. Her long- 
est novel was never completed. This was 
begun, and had been appearing serially in 
a magazine, when Mrs. Gaskell died, very 
suddenly, in 1865, in a new home she had 
bought, Hoiybourne, in Hants. The un- 
finished book, Wives and Daughters, was 
published the following year. 





CHURCH HOUSE, KNUTSFORD 


Where Mrs. Gaskell lived as a girl 


Walk, Chelsea, in 1810. Her mother died 
at her birth, and the child was given into 
the care of an aunt, who took her to 
Knutsford, in Cheshire. She went to 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, attended her 
father for two years—until his death in 
1829—then returned to Knutsford and 
settled there. In 1832 she married the 
Rev. William Gaskell, of Manchester. 
There were seven children, four of whom 
died ; and so deeply did the death of her 
only son affect the mother that she had 
finally to turn to writing to occupy her 
mind. Her first novel, Mary Barton, a 
story of working life in Manchester, was 
published in 1848. It was an immediate 
success, and led to the author’s acquaint- 
ance with Ruskin, Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronté. Other novels followed quickly: 





Selections 


From CRANFORD. 


And now Miss Betty Barker had called to 
invite Miss Matty to tea at her house on the 
following Tuesday. She gave me also an 
impromptu invitation, as I happened to be a 
visitor—though I could see she had a little 
fear less, since my father had gone to live in 
Druble, he might have engaged in that “hor- 
rid cotton trade,” and so dragged his family 
down out of “aristocratic society.”. She pref- 
aced this invitation with so many apologies 
that she quite excited my curiosity. “Her 
presumption” was to be excused. What had 
she been doing? She seemed so overpowered 
by it, I could only think that she had been 
writing to Queen Adelaide to ask for a re- 
ceipt for washing lace; but the act which she 
so characterized was only an invitation she 
had carried to her sister’s former mistress, 
Mrs. Jamieson, “Her former companion con- 
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sidered, could Miss Matty excuse the lib- 
erty?” Ah! thought I, she has found out that 
double cap, and is going to rectify Miss Mat- 
ty’s headdress. No! it was simply to extend 
her invitation to Matty and to me. Miss 
Matty bowed acceptance; and I wondered 
that, in the graceful action, she did not feel 
the unusual weight and extraordinary height 
of her headdress. But I do not think she 
did, for she recovered her balance, and went 
on talking to Miss Betty in a kind, conde- 
scending manner, very different from the 
fidgety way she would have had if she had 
suspected how singular her appearance was. 

“Mrs. Jamieson is coming, I think you 
said?” asked Miss Matty. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jamieson most kindly and con- 
descendingly said she would be happy to 
come. One little stipulation she made, that 
she should bring Carlo. I told her that if I 
had a weakness, it was for dogs.” 

“And Miss Pole?” questioned Matty, who 
was thinking of her pool at Preference, in 
which Carlo would not be available as a 
partner. 

“T am going to ask Miss Pole. Of course, 
I could not think of asking her until I asked 
you, madam—the rector’s daughter, madam. 
Believe me, I do not forget the situation my 
father held under yours.” 


“And Mrs. Forrester, of course?” 

“And Mrs. Forrester. I thought, in fact, 
of going to her before I went to Miss Pole. 
Although her circumstances are changed, 
madam, she was born a Tyrrell, and we can 
never forget her alliance to the Bigges, of 
Bigelow Hall.” 

Miss Matty cared much more for the little 
circumstance of her being a very good card 
player. 

“Mrs. Fitz-Adam—I suppose—” 

“No, madam. I must draw a line some- 
where. Mrs. Jamieson would not, I think, 
like to meet Mrs. Fitz-Adam. I have the 
greatest respect for Mrs. Fitz-Adam—but I 
cannot think her fit society for such ladies 
as Mrs. Jamieson and Miss Matilda Jenkyns.” 

Miss Betty Barker bowed low to Miss 
Matty, and pursed up her mouth. She looked 
at me with sidelong uignity, as much as to 
say, although a retired milliner, she was no 
democrat, and understuod the difference of 
ranks. 

“May I beg you to come as near half-past 
six, to my little dwelling, as possible, Miss 
Matilda? Mrs. Jamieson dines at five, but has 
kindly promised not to delay her visit beyond 
that time—half-past six.” And with a swim- 
ming courtesy Miss Betty Barker took her 
leave. 
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The Book News Monthly 





This late December List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Art of the Dresden Gallery, The. By Julia de 
Wolf Addison. $2.00, postpaid. 

Brand. By Henrik Ibsen. With Introduc- 
tion by William Archer. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Break in Training, A. By Arthur Ruhl. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Bridge Blue Book, The. Compiled by Paul 
F. Mottelay. $1.50, postpaid. 

By the Waters of Carthage. By Norma Lor- 
imer. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

Cambridge Modern History, The. Vol. 4. The 
Thirty Years’ War. $4.00, postpaid. 

Castles and Chateaux of Old Tourine, and 
the Loire Country. By F. Miltoun and B. 
McManus. $2.25, postpaid. 

Charles Godfrey Leland. By Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell. $5.00, postpaid. 

Charleston: the Place and the People. By 
Mrs. St. J. Ravenel. $2.50, postpaid. 

Correggio. By T. Sturge Moore. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Court Beauties. _By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
$3.40; by mail, $3.60. 

Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1680. 
By the Baroness Van Zuylen Van Nyevelt. 
$3.60; by mail, $3.83. 

Daniel Sweetland. By Eden Phillpotts. 50 
cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Don Q. in the Sierra. By K. and H. Prich- 
ard. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dramatic Opinions and Essays. 2 vols. By 
Bernard Shaw. $2.50, postpaid. 

Eleven Eaglets of the West, The. 
Fountain. $2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

Famous Actor Families in America. By 
Montrose J. Moses. $2.00, postpaid. 

Folk-Lore of Women. By T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer. $1.50, postpaid. 

Four Great Rivers. The Journal of Richard 
Smith, 1769. By Francis W. Halsey. $1.95. 

History of Hungarian Literature, A. By 
Frederick Riedl. $1.75. 

Inaugural Addresses. 2 vols. Edited by John 
Vance Cheney. $3.00, postpaid. 

Italian Days and Ways. By Anne H. Whar- 
ton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Japanese Blossom, A. By Onato Watanna 
$2.00, postpaid. 

League of Youth, The. Pillars of Society. By 
Henrik Ibsen. With introduction by Wil- 
liam Archer. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Letters from a Surgeon of the Civil War. 

Compiled by M. D. Perry. $1.75, postpaid. 


By Paul 








By Elsie M. Lang. $1.50, 
By J. Rose 


Literary London. 
postpaid. 

Literature and Life in School. 
Colby. $1.25, postpaid. 

Madame Recamier. From the French of Ed- 
ouard Herriot, by Alys Hallard. 2 vols. 
$650, postpaid. 

Makers of Japan. 
paid. 

Man of Property, The. By John Galsworthy. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and Their Ad- 
herents. Half leather. 3 vols. By John H. 
Jesse. $5.00; postage, 60 cents. 

My People of the Plains. By Ethelbert Tal- 
bot. $1.75, postpaid. 

Nature Lovers’ Treasury, The. By Carrie T. 
Lowell. $1.20, postpaid. 


By J. Morris. $3.00, post- 


North Devon. By F. J. Snell. $2.00, post- 
paid. 
On the Trail of the Immigrant. By Edward 


A. Steiner. $1.50, postpaid. 

Philippines, The. By Forbes-Lindsay. $2.25, 
postpaid. 

Pageant of London, The. By Richard Davey. 
2 vols. $10.00; $14.00 levant; cloth, $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Prisoner at the Bar, The. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Queen’s Hostage, The. 
stock. $1.08, postpaid. 

Quest of the Simple Life, The. 
Dawson. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Real Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. $1.50, postpaid. 

Reminiscences of a Mosby Guerrilla. By John 
W. Munson. $2.00, postpaid. 
Sir Joshua and His Circle. 2 vols. 
gerald Molloy. $6.50, postpaid. 
Struggle for a Free Stage in London, The. 
By Watson Nicholson. $2.50, postpaid. 
Sword of Wealth, The. By Henry Wilton 

Thomas. $1.08, postpaid. 

Text of Shakespeare, The. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. $2.00, postpaid. 

Touraine and Its Story. By Anne Macdon- 
ell. Colored illustrations by A. B. Atkin- 
son. $5.40, postpaid, $5.75. 

Wooing of Folly, The. By James L. Ford. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Young Folks’ Nature Field Book. By J. Alden 

Loring. 75 cents, postpaid. 


By Arthur Train. 
By Harriet T. Com- 
By W. J. 


By Fitz- 

















1907—THE BOOK 
A COLOR FRONTISPIECE 


Reproduced from a Famous Painting 





In Each Issue 





Several Important Series 
(Fully Illustrated) 


GREAT PRIVATE LIBRARIES. By Pendennis. 

Epirors WuHo ARE AUTHORS, By Edwin Carlile Litsey, Pendennis, 
and others. 

CONTEMPORARY RussiAN WRITERS, By Charles Houston Goudiss. 

Ports Or Country Lire. By John Russell Hayes. 

THE MARKET VALUE OF AUDACITY 

WAR AND LITERATURE by Arthur Stringer. THOMAS W, HIGGINSON 


THE LITERARY COLUMBUS Contributors 


THE LorD HAMLET THOMAS W. HIGGINSON 
MYRTLE REED 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
MRS. T. P. O°CONNOR 
ARTHUR STRINGER 
GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
AGNES REPPLIER 
ALBERT H. SMYTH 
' FELIX E. SCHELLING 

A portrait of one popular Author ALICE M. TYLER 
on a heavy detached sheet aie ~ 
ARTHUR STRINGER STEPHEN GWYNN 
EVERY MONTH = W.B.YEATS 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 





Art Exhibitions 


Pictures reproduced from the 
Annual Philadelphia, New 
York, and Pittsburg Art 
Shows, with critical studies 
by Talcott Williams. 








A CLASSIFIED SECTION OF BOOK REVIEWS—COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE, RE- 
LIABLE. BRIGHT, SNAPPY COMMENTS ON ALL NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OUR MAGAZINE BUDGET 

This year for the first time we are able to offer our readers magazines in connection with 
The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY at astonishingly low prices. 

Send for our 24-page catalog containing editorial announcements of some of the best 
magazines for the coming year. This BUDGET OF MAGAZINE OFFERS contains the 
lowest possible prices obtainable this year. Many of the combinations have never before been 
offered. Here are a few: — 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


WITH FOR WITH FOR 
Ainslee’s Magazine—$1.80 ...... 2.00 Bookman—$2.00 . . Bier tos iaote 2.25 
American Boy—$I.00 ........ 1630 Broadway Magazine—$1. 50. eae 
American Magazine—$1l.00 ..... 1.30 Burr McIntosh Monthly—$3.00 
Appleton’s Magazinc—$1.50 . ree | With 2 years Book News Mo Shy . ~) >. ae 
Atlantic Maqnthly—$4.00. .... 4-00 | The Business Man’s Mag.—$1.co... 1.30 

WITH FOR 
Century Magazine—$4.00. . . . 4-25 
Chnechmen—$3-50 . aa 

With 2 years Book News Monthly 

Cosmopolitan Magazince—$1.00. . 1.30 
Country Gentlemen—$1.50 . . . 1.65 
Country Life in America—$4.00 . 4.00 
Craftsman—$3.00 . Me 


Current Literature—$3.00 

With 2 years Book News Monthly 3.00 
Etude—For Music Lovers, $1. “50. . 1.65 
FLORENCE E. COATES Forum—$2.00. ..... .~« ae RUPERT HUGHES 





SEND FOR OUR TWENTY-FOUR PAGE CATALOG 










































NEWS MONTHLY— 1907 J 


Special Authors’ Numbers 


Twelve Groups of 
Articles and Pictures 


On Famous or Popular Writers 





MYRTLE REED 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


ELINOR McCartNEy LanE—By Robert A. Bowen. 
EpitH WHAaRToN—By Pendennis. 

FREDERIC Stimson—By R. A. Bowen. 

GEORGE H. LORIMER MaRiE CorELLI—By Elizabeth Singerly Balch. 


Contributors interesting Departments 

WTA, ae DT, In the World of Letters—Current gossip 

ANNE H. WHARTON about authors. Breezy, and amply illus- 
RUPERT HUGHES tensed. 

CHURCHILL WILLIAMS Timely Topics—Short signed articles by 

literary people who think. 

The Old Bookshop—Notes and articles on 
things rare and quaint. 

Educationai—Popular courses in literature. 

NEW FEATURES 
The Clergyman’s Study Table—Current 
religious books—points and pointers. 


EDGAR JEPSON 
The Youne Business Man's Bookshelf— 


ISAAC HULL PLATT 
Books that have helped, and will help. 





G 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 
FREDERIC F. SHERMAN 
ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 
ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 





BLISABRIH STEADY tea HENRY ‘VAN DYKE Literary Journeys. Illustrated. 
JAMES L. FORD Character Creations in Fiction. 





THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 

WITH FOR WITH FOR 
Good Housekeeping—$1.00. . . . . . 1.30 Overland Monthly—$3.00 ...... 1.65 
Harpers Bazaar—§I.00. . . ..... 4.30 Pearson’s Magazine—$1.50. ..... 1.65 
Harper’s Magazine-—$ 4.00 kaier ze, 0. Piitlistine—61.00. . 0 6 686k es ee 1.30 
Harpers Weekly—$4.00 ....... 3.85 Pictorial on aah: eit On 
Home Magazine—$1.00 ...... . Uel5 Pilgrim—#1.00 . . Lar 
House Beautiful—$2.00 ..... 2.00 Popular Magazine—$' 50° Soe 





House & Garden—$3.00........ 2.25 Puck—$5.00 . . a 
Independent—$2.00 ......... 2.00 Reader Magazinc—$3.0 -. Oe ee eee 
International Studio—$5. 00. . . . 4:65 Record of Christian Work asad .s to 
Judge—$5.00. ea i Book Recreation—$1.50 . . ee 
News Monthly ..... ee | Review of Reviews—$3.0 oo. With 
Leslie’s Weekly—$4.00 . . ae 2years Book News Monthly. .... 3.00 
Life—$5.00. With Premium Picture Scribnet’s Magazine—$3.00 .. . . . - 3-30 
‘Old Love Song”’ . . o < ee Smart Sct—$2.50 . . ees 
Lippincott’s Magazine—$ 2. 50. With Smith’s Magazine—$1. 50. ate ee 
2 years Book News Monthly . . ... 2.50 St. Nicholaa—$3.00 ....... ++ 3.915 
Metropolitan Magazine—$1.50 . . .. 1.50 Suburban Life—$1.50 ........ 1.50 
Musician, Boston—$1.50 ...... 1.65 NS. ee eee 
North AmericanReview$5.00 . . . . . 5.55 Table Talk—$1.00 ....-.----. 1.30 
to Teachers and the Clergy. . . . . 3.65 Theatre Magazine—$3.00 ...... 3,00 
Outing Monthly—$3.00 ... . 2.00 Times Magazine—$1.50 ....... 1.30 


Town & Consens. oo. With 

2 years Book News Monthly 7 < ¥en 
Travel Magazine—$1.00. ...... 1.30 
Vogue—$4.00. . ee 
Woman’s Home Companion—$1.0¢ oo 1.30 
World To-Day—$1.50. With Book 

News Monthly 18 months .... 1.50 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


For three new BOOK NEWS MONTHLY sub- 
scriptions sent to us at one time, you may add 
your own or another name for one free sub- 
ANDREW LANG scription. HAMILTON W. MABIE 


A POST-CARD WILL BRING A BUDGET OF MAGAZINE OFFERS 
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Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 
BRIEFLET.”’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 
something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 











THE OMO MBG. CO.. Middletown, Conn. 


Largest HAIR C000 in the 
Stock of City 
New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.co. 
$ Small Patent Pompadours— 











1.00. 

= _ ff $ New Patent Pompadours— 
rons = 3-00. 

(ARMA VR (Hn |) Finest Quality French: Hair 
hy (é swiches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
ays and $10.00. 

a Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


S C BECK Importer and Menufacturer of 
. we ’ HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eiehth Street, Philadelphia 














Every Book-lover should have his own and make his library distinctive. 
I make them dainty and original in design at reasonable prices. 
—OUR SPECIALTY— Write for information and samples to BUCKELMUELLER, sutrato. Ny. 


Requirements for 
BOOKS—CATALOGUES—ADVERTISEMENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








CROWELL’S THIN-PAPER SERIES 


“THE KP y OF THE 


BOOK ee a )=SCFUTURE” 


T° all those whose shelf-room is limited, or who prefer a book 
which can be conveniently slipped into the pocket, this new 
series will prove especially commendable. By the use of good quality 
“Bible” paper some of the largest novels are got within the compass 
of a small book only half an inch thick. Yet they are in large type 
and attractively made in every respect. 


THIN-PAPER TWO VOLUME SETS 


Bound in fine flexible leather; size 4 1-2x7. Price per set, boxed, $2.50, 

Count of Monte Cristo, Dumas Life of Johnson, Boswell 

Don Quixote. Cervantes French Revolution, Carlyle 
Les Miserables, ugo 


THIN-PAPER CLASSICS 


20 volumes, bound in flexible leather; size 4 1-2x%7. Price per volume, $1.25. 


Adam Bede Last Days of Pompeii The Spy 

Henry Esmond Last of the Mohicans Tale of Two Cities 
Hypatia Lorna Doone Toilers of The Sea 
Ivanhoe Marble Faun Three Musketeers 
Jane Eyre Notre Dame Twenty Years After 
John Halifax Romola Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Kenilworth Vanity Fair 


THIN-PAPER POETS 


8 volumes, bound in flexible leather; size 4 3-4x7 1-4. Price per volume, $1.25. 


R. Browning (Selections ) Scott (Complete) 
Burns (Complete ) Shelley (Complete ) 
Keats (Complete ) Tennyson (Selections) 
Longfellow (Selections ) Whittier (Selections) 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW_yYorts 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE CALL OF THE BLOOD By ROBERT HICHENS 
A story thrilling with the exultant joy or physical lite by the author of “The 
Garden of Allah’’, <<Its portrayal of the passionate and sensuous beauty of 
Sicilian lite will long live in one’s memory.’’—London Tribune. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE By MARGARET DELAND 
«<As an achievement in letters, this story of passion and folly, repentance and re- 
nunciation, deserves to be ranked among the chiefest examples of American 
imaginative writing.” —Phi/adelphia North American. 

Illustrated. Price $7.50 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA By ANTHONY HOPE 
In this new novel Anthony Hope returns to romance, and in the absorbing vein of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ writes of another mapless little kingdom— 
Kravonia. Here an English girl is the center of an exciting story. 
With frontispiece. Price $1.50 


THE SQUAW MAN By JULIE OPP FAVERSHAM 
In novel form this dramatic piece of fiction proves a dynamic story of two continents 
that thrills with every phase of feeling trom the wild, primitive love of an Indian girl 
to the ultra refinements of cultured English life. The stressful climax comes when 
the hero, a young Englishman, exiled in the West, has to choose between his 
Indian wife and child and his old life and first love across the sea. 


Illustrated with scenes from the play. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS _ Publishers NEW YORK 





